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To One Who Saw 


A thoughtful college teacher wished to share the surrounding autum- 
nal beauty with some students. So, on a Sabbath afternoon, he invited 
four for a drive in the country. They accepted gladly. The day was 
perfect. The car wound its way along country lanes, lined with sumac, 
and sassafras, and that infinity of vines that the Lord bequeathed to 
country lanes. Three of the students chattered about the trivia of the 
campus. One kept her eye upon the sumac, the sassafras, and the 
vines, and remained silent. The road shifted to another phase. It 
ran by the side of the river with a bluff at the left, lifting sheer for 
a hundred feet. The beech trees were scarlet in the afternoon sun. 

“Look, look,” said the teacher in involuntary ecstasy. 

“Isn’t it pretty,” said the three and relapsed into the trivia. The 
fourth said nothing but her eyes were shining. The road turned away 
from the river and began climbing a long ridge that turned and curved 
sharply to hold the grade down. At the top of the ridge the teacher 
stopped the car. The scene that stretched out before them was breath- 
taking. Below was a valley, green with wheat and rye. The bodies and 
boughs of the sycamore gleamed white by the creekside. Far beyond 
were the rounded knobs, showing dim and misty in the gentle haze. The 
teacher and the fourth student sat and communed with beauty. 

“Don’t you think Mildred’s new dress is stunning?” Then the three 
were chattering excitedly about Mildred’s new stunning dress. The 
hills and thickets were gowned in russet and red and gold. 

The teacher let them out at the dormitory. The three thanked him 
politely then ran up the steps still preoccupied with the trivia. The eyes 
of the fourth student were still shining. She said, “I'll be seeing that 
for a long time.” Then she went slowly, almost reverently, up the steps. 
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The Church and Higher Education 


JOHN O. GROSS 


Division of Educational Institutions, 
Board of Education, 
The Methodist Church 


Our history shows that it was the Christian Church which lighted the 
lamps of learning on this new continent. This concern for education was 
not limited to the New England settlers, but was a part of the Christian 
movement on this continent. Out of this movement came the dynamics 
for the educational program that profoundly influenced all American 
life. Of the first 118 colleges established, 104 were church colleges 
founded with a distinctly Christian purpose. An Englishman traveling 
in this country in 1835 wrote that these colleges were “literally spring- 
ing up in the desert and (were) putting themselves in readiness to 
bless generations that shall be born.” 

Believing that Christian colleges were essential for the establishment 
and growth of the way of life envisioned for the young nation, the 
churches erected and supported them. These colleges multiplied as 
the church advanced across the continent. No one has ever tabulated 
the total number of schools which the church founded, but Dr. Donald 
G. Tewksbury in his study of the origins of American colleges and uni- 
versities before 1861, discovered that the dead ones outnumbered the 
living ones four to one. Of the 182 colleges founded before 1861 
which still continue, 163 are church schools, 17 state schools, and 2 
municipal. (The Presbyterian Church established 49 permanent col- 
leges before 1861.) 

About two-thirds of all the institutions of higher education in the 
United States were founded under church auspices. At present ap- 
proximately 700 institutions of higher learning with active church con- 
nections remain out of the total number founded by the church in 
America. Up until the time of World War I the major responsibilities 
for higher education were carried by the church. Even in these days 
when the states are expending huge sums for public universities and 
colleges, the institutions related to the church continue to enroll about | 
45 per cent of the students in higher education. 
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A glance at education in our nation’s life shows that America is now 
garnering the fruits of the pioneer’s faith in education. From about 35 
colleges at the opening of the nineteenth century, the number has now 
risen to a total of 1,868 institutions. The educational stream has 
widened and lengthened and is now the largest and the most influential 
system of its kind in the world. Enrollments have grown steadily and 
today there are more young people attending colleges and universities 
than went to high school at the opening of the present century. Then, 
in 1900, there were 238,210 students enrolled in institutions of higher 
education; in 1950 the enrollment stood at 2,439,910. (In 1954 the 
enrollment stood at 2,533,000.) In 1950 a total of 432,058 bachelor’s 
degrees were awarded—15 times as many as in 1900. 

The end is not yet. At present about one out of every three persons 
of college age in the United States is enrolled in an institution of 
higher learning. The number of youth of college age is expected to 
reach 14 million by 1970. Should the present proportion of college 
students to population continue, four and a quarter million students 
will be enrolled by 1970; and if there is an increase to 40 per cent, 
five and a half million youth will go to college. If the increase means 
half of the college-age population in college, there will be six and 
two-thirds million students in colleges and universities by 1970. 

Along with the increased enrollments, the physical plants and en- 
dowments have expanded accordingly. The estimated value of physical 
properties is $5,250,000,000 or twenty times as much as in 1900. 
Endowments and endowment holdings rose from $200,000,000 in 1900 
to $2,600,000,000 in 1950, a twelve-fold increase. The cost for the 
current operations of these institutions of higher learning is estimated at 
$1,833,000,000. Where $1 was spent in 1900 for the operation of 
higher education, our nation now spends $50. 


This nation has now become a world leader in scholarship and in 
many of the arts. Between the years 1941 and 1953, one third, or 23 
of the 69 Nobel Prize awards were granted to Americans. Before 1900 
only a limited number of foreign students came here to study. This 
year there will be more than 40,000 students from other countries 
enrolled in American colleges and universities. In 1950 there were 
more graduate students attending institutions of higher learning than 
the total college enrollment in 1900. The professional and technical 
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workers accounted for 8.2 per cent of the labor force, a rise from 2.8 
per cent in 1870. 

Since World War II, the enrollments of tax-supported institutions 
have exceeded those in private and church-related schools for the 
first time in our history. As the college population rises, the excess 
doubtless will become greater. All of the states are making plans to 
enlarge their schools, and many will encourage the growth of com- 
munity or municipal junior and senior colleges. 


Some churchmen, observing this ascending spiral of enrollments, 
may be tempted to underestimate the place of the church in higher edu- 
cation and urge it to withdraw and to be satisfied with the consciousness 
of having given birth to the schools and the educational movement. 
They may reason that the colleges which they founded, having reached 
maturity, should be allowed to live their own lives without parental 
interference or direction. Such a conclusion, however, will not be for 
the best interests of either church or state. Students of higher edu- 
cation in America regard the continued existence of the church-related 
college as an essential factor in our great system of higher education. 

The church colleges still send sufficient numbers of graduates and 
educational leaders into the mainstream of our nation’s educational 
life to influence its direction and content. Without these colleges, the 
whole educational program would be decidedly poorer, and the church 
in turn would have its power to influence culture greatly reduced. 
That its influence in the making of culture has diminished over previous 
generations is the considered view of many students, Vacating further 
its place as an educator will reduce further its power to influence 
opinion. Without discussing at length the ideological situation in our 
world today, attention should be called to it briefly. At present two 
fashions of living are struggling for leadership in the world: the 
Christian and the Communistic. The later is founded upon atheism, 
materialistic determinism, and suppression of the freedoms with which 
man was endowed. The Christian college is a potent ally of the 
Christian church as a bulwark against Communism. 

The greatness of our system of higher education is very largely the 
result of its form of control. A conviction planted at the outset has 
persisted: educational institutions must be free. The right to study 
and discuss has been a cherished part of the program. Unlike edu- 
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cation in the Old World, its operation and control have been in its 
own hands. This has prevented it from being used as the tool of 
demagogues, either ecclesiastical or political. 

The church’s educators led in founding the regional associations 
which set up and enforce the standards for higher education. The 
church colleges not only have a salient influence upon these organiza- 
tions but in several instances they have protected the state’s educational 
system from politicians of sinister motives. When used for political 
ends, institutions have been promptly removed from the list of reputable 
schools. As long as America’s educational work continues to be free 
from political domination, it will not succumb to the evil and mere- 
tricious appeals of fascism, nazism, communism, or any form of 
unbridled nationalism. 

The private college, be it independent or church-related, free from 
political controls is able to do pioneer work of an experimental or 
tentative nature. This has been an important contribution of the 
Christian colleges. Many of the most important advances in educational 
work have been made possible because of the freedom to experiment. 

Furthermore, the church-related college fills an extremely influential 
position in a world which is hungry for life’s highest spiritual values. 
It is in the church-related college where these values are interpreted and 
cultivated. In them all the traditions and rich heritages of the Christian 
faith can be readily stressed. While it is not proper to say that the 
recognition of such values is limited to the church’s program of educa- 
tion, yet its institutions have in a unique way the responsibility for 
the fostering of the great spiritual ideals that Christian people have 
cherished. In a church-related college the study of religion may furnish 
the unity needed for a complete educational program. 

We must remember that when the church launched its educational 
program America was a new country. Here was envisioned a prosperous 
democracy where all things were to be new. It was the church college 
that transferred some of the treasures connected with the high civiliza- 
tions of the ancient world to the new world. Through it the Hebrew con- 
cepts of ethics and morality, the Greek appreciation of beauty and 
culture, and the Roman genius for order and government were channeled 
into American life. Thus, the church college was the important agency 
in instilling the best elements of life into our culture. The value of 
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these enrichments to our total life can hardly be estimated. 

Traditionally, therefore, the church college in fulfilling its peculiar 
function has placed a strong emphasis on the recognized liberal 
studies. Thése, the long history of the church college shows, are the 
ones which it is most able to teach. They have always been regarded 
as basic to a program of Christian education. In fact, it may be said 
that these studies furnish the pasture on which religious idealism feeds 
and grows. 

Obviously, the church-related college will be negligent of its duty 
and its opportunity if it fails to emphasize and give priority to these 
humanistic studies. Built as they are upon the Hebraic-Christian belief 
about man and his worth, they regard the person as central. Such 
virtues as justice, prudence, courage, faith, hope, and love are identified 
by them with personality growth. They focus attention upon the dignity, 
the tragedy, the aspiration, and the faith of the human race. Over its 
long history the Christian faith has been associated with personal values. 
Much of the freedom of the individual we so greatly prize is the direct 
result of this emphasis. Consequently, the church-related college is 
the place where these values associated with the humane tradition must 
have special attention. 


The educational program of the church college goes beyond the 
liberal subjects. It is free to include in its life a superior kind of 
Christian experience of depth and insight that is not even open to the 
young people enrolled in most of our state-supported colleges and 
universities. It must not neglect the education of its people in their 
religious heritage. Courses in biblical literature and philosophy of 
religion aid the Christian college in weaving the Christian sense of 
values ‘into life. This is most important now while society is almost 
completely dominated by secular values and much in education points 
only toward creating better material circumstances. History books 
and college courses which deal with the social development of our 
nation tend to overlook the contribution of religious faith in building 
up the unique outlook on life found in our country. Bereft of this 
background, Americans will have difficulty in understanding the 
Christian ethic and its relationship to all areas of life. 

Education and religion, working together, help people to achieve. 
personal unity. The Christian college not only aids young people to 
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understand the many forces in American life today, but it gives them 
a set of religious values with which to measure all their experiences 
and hence makes real the relevance of religion and education to life 
itself. This integration of personality is most ideally achieved in 
the Christian college. As far back as 1903 Francis Peabody observed 
that in “their fundamental method and final aim religion and educa- 
tion are essentially consistent, mutually confirmatory, fundamentally 
one.” 

How may the achievement of a unifying principle best be fostered in 
a church-related college? The question might be answered in con- 
ventional terms— through students, professors, and subject-content. 
Students who come from Christian homes, attend chapel services, 
lead group discussions, speak at religious meetings, and work in 
local churches, create a tremendous Christian influence in the life of 
a college campus. 


Faculty members who are definitely and positively committed to the 
distinctive Christian phases of the college program, who in their own 
lives portray a vital Christian experience, who are always willing to 
counsel a student on a personal problem or to clear up a conflict 
produced by something the student has heard or read, who by their 
teachings are not only able to inform, but to guide, and to inspire 
students to higher levels of thought and action—Christian action—are 
perhaps the most valuable single asset of a Christian college. 


Subject matter, too, presented neither in an impiously intellectual 
manner nor in a piously anti-intellectual fashion, can introduce col- 
lege young men and women into the history of religions, Christianity 
in particular; provide a realistic frame of reference to give ultimate 
meaning and worth to personality; focus values to serve commanding 
personal ends of living; encourage young people to articulate their 
personal faith in terms of a Christian philosophy of life, All subject- 
content can contribute in one way or another to these purposes, but 
courses in Bible and Christian ethics have a special contribution to 
make to these ends. 

Instruction of this kind requires more scholarship, not less; it calls 
for a broader preparation on the part of the college teacher than that 
usually found in graduate schools. A college with this kind of teach- 
ing program need not be a tightly controlled environment in which 
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freedom of thought and inquiry is suppressed. On the contrary, there 
is a guarantee here of more genuine freedom, because more real 
alternatives are recognized and examined. In appointing instructors 
preferences are given to persons who have achieved an enlightened 
Christian faith and are at the same time competent scholars in their 
fields. 

Nevertheless, the real test of the plus-factors in a college lies not 
in the role that the religious spirit plays in courses, not in the number 
of student religious activities or groups, nor in the formal courses in 
religion. The real test is: does the religious spirit permeate the 
college atmosphere? It must be found also in the student and faculty 
participation in church and community life. 

From such a permeating influence develops a major concern of a 
young person to determine how he can best express his sense of Chris- 
tian vocation. This involves the serious consideration of the callings 
of the Christian ministry and education and the determination to 
render continuing lay service to the local church. It develops the con- 
cept that any worthy occupation offers the opportunity for the ex- 
pression of Christian faith and service. The church-related college must 
continue to be the chief source from which society draws its leadership 
and the Church its leaders—clergy and laity both. 


A group of educators from many countries, gathered at Toronto in 
August 1950 as a seminar on the church-related college, came to a 
unanimous conviction about the necessity of church colleges today: 


We insist upon the great importance of having such a Christian witness 
and approach to knowledge in all institutions of higher education. We 
acknowledge with thankfulnss that there are some, though few, secular 
colleges and universities where the Christian pre-suppositions to educa- 
tion are sympathetically considered in the teaching of academic subjects. 
We are thankful for the individual Christian teachers scattered throughout 
non-Christian institutions who seek to permeate their teaching and think- 
ing with the spirit of Christ. But since the proportion of wide-awake 
Christian professors in such institutions will remain extremely small in 
any forseeable future, since the task of rethinking the relevance of 
Christianity to education in contemporary terms is beyond the ability of 
any one individual and will require the efforts of communities of Chris- 
tian scholars, and since the educational influence of any college largely 
depends upon the ethos dominant in the total corporate life, we are 
convinced that the continued existence and strengthening of Church col- 
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leges is essential to the furtherance of the Gospel and the redemption of 
the university world. 


The Christian college is an integral part of the church’s educational 
program and the most appropriate place for the maturing of the re- 
ligious concepts started in church and home. The college enrolls youth 
in a very impressionable period of their development. It is most 
important, therefore, for it to surround them with an atmosphere which 
will be conducive to the fixing of a Christian philosophy of life. Students 
in the church college acquire, as a part of their educational experience, 
a knowledge and understanding of the Christian faith, in order to 
counteract the agnosticism and indifference of our day. 

Our technical society uses extensively the nation’s schools for the 
training of its technicians. In fact, many persons find their chief 
justification for support of educational institutions in their service to 
an expanding technocracy. The vast number of technicians graduated 
by secular institutions tends to accentuate and develop a materialistic 
civilization. This sort of education does not associate the values of 
education with intellectual attainments but with skills and material re- 
wards. Churchmen who study these trends fear for the future of our 
Christian culture when intellectual and moral values are minimized 
in the educational program. The traditional educational program de- 
veloped under the church sponsorship, as previously noted, has aimed 
to draw out personal talents and capacities and produce men with 
strong personal convictions and high intelligence. 


The Christian college is greatly needed now to keep the balance 
between the humanities and social studies and the scientific and 
technological programs. In secular schools appropriations by govern- 
mental agencies, gifts made by industry and individuals for scientific 
research and for so-called practical and vocational areas have mounted 
through the past few years. This support makes it difficult for educa- 
tional leaders who have a deep sympathy for the liberal tradition to 
prevent the humanities from being pushed aside. 

Unless the leadership of our democratic society has a strong and 
mature sense of Christian moral obligation and a genuine desire to 
use their talents to make the secular become sacred, a dominating 
technical civilization may destroy our cherished human values. In 
fact, it may even destroy itself. Since the church has responsibility 
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for creating the atmosphere in which spiritual ideals may grow and 
prosper, it must be concerned about future leaders. For the making 
of a friendly climate, it will need the help of economists, sociologists, 
educators, ministers, journalists; in fact, all of the persons who deal 
with ideas and convictions concerning life and its purpose. This view 
is the considered opinion of students who understand the processes that 
make for social change. The late William Allen White, a great editor, 
comprehended this and held that the church’s future rested squarely 
upon its ability to produce an able, constructive leadership. This is 
how strongly he believed it: 


If Christianity is to survive, it must survive in the environment made 
by Christian leaders. It cannot survive in the atmosphere that is thicken- 
ing with modern paganism. . . . We are still the land of liberty, but unless 
the free are brave, they will no longer be free. Unless those who believe 
in a Christian civilization are willing to sacrifice of their good, hard-earned 
cash to educate Christian leaders, they will find in a few generations that 
their dream has vanished. 


After all, it comes to this: Is the Christian faith strong enough in this 
country to pay for its own maintenance? If the American churchmen 
fail to support the kind of colleges that turn out Christian leaders, Amer- 
ican life under another leadership soon will close the churches. 


Bible and religion properly belong to the work of the church-related 
college. In the teaching of these subjects a disciplined, historical, and 
personal approach is possible. The educational goal of a church- 
related college should include the maturing of religious experience and 
the establishing of the fixed tenets of the Christian faith. Recent world 
events reveal that radical changes in Christian nations have always 
been preceded by the undermining of the theistic foundations on which 
the Christian faith rests. Not only will the power and influence of the 
church be greatly reduced, but its very life will be threatened if it does 
not have the continued help of its own schools in the strengthening of 
these foundations. 

It should be further emphasized that colleges most able to assist the 
church in this work are the ones dedicated to the development of a sound 
educational program. This calls for institutions with able faculties, 
well-equipped laboratories and libraries, good housing, and other fa- 
cilities. Institutions without strong teachers and serviceable educational . 
plants will have difficulty in holding their place by the side of the well- 
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ecuipped, well-provided secular institutions of our day. In plain words, 
piety alone is not enough. The pious hopes and professed claims often 
expressed in the bulletins of the church-related college cannot be sub- 
stituted for a strong faculty, a library of carefully-chosen books, and 
dormitories where refined living is possible. The word “Christian” 
as used here and by the church colleges is an adjective which modifies 
college. A Christian college, therefore, is an educational institution 
established for educational purposes and it cannot make education a 
peripheral matter. 

The Christian college has never found it easy to keep a balance be- 
tween religion and education. And when these do get out of balance, 
both suffer. Some colleges known as “openly and urgently” religious 
have difficulty in reconciling faith with critical inquiry. In their zeal 
for faith they sometimes confuse fervor with erudition. Often they 
do not follow truth to its logical conclusions. In their zeal they tie 
their students to traditions through authoritarian edicts instead of en- 
couraging processes leading to a comprehensive knowledge of all areas 
of their faith. Such schools in their critical moods may easily encourage 
the growth of anti-intellectualism by depreciating sound scholarship 
and questioning the value of educated people in society. Educational 
institutions which distort the truth weaken the very influences upon 
which education depends for its life and work. 


Sound Christian education at its best is a personal experience. It 
would join with Jefferson in contending for the “illimitable freedom of 
the human mind” for, like Jefferson, it is “not afraid to follow truth 
wherever it may lead nor tolerate error as long as reason is left free 
to combat it.” Christian education challenges youth in the words of 
Jesus to find true freedom by knowing truth: “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” It holds that the pursuit of 
knowledge is God’s way of developing a person’s latent powers. 

On the other hand, the institution whose sole dedication is to scholar- 
ship may fail to meet the demands of a Christian college for providing 
the atmosphere in which Christians are grown. Such an institution often 
has serious limitations. While it may have a long history within the 
church, yet its concern for religion is superficial. Frequently, it has 
for its educational model a distinguished secular institution with a 
reputation for high academic attainments. Like its ideal, it pro- 
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poses a broad program detached from the immediate interests of the 
church. It holds no sense of partnership with the church and shows no 
special desire to integrate its work with organized Christianity. Em- 
ployment of professors rests solely on academic attainments. It main- 
tains an impersonal, objective, critical attitude toward truth. In order 
to avoid any accusation for indoctrinating, it enjoins neutrality on all 
issues and discourages its faculty from influencing student opinions. 
The record: of such schools show that they contribute comparatively 
few graduates to Christian vocations. Furthermore, their graduates do 
not carry into society sufficient understanding of the Christian faith to 
counteract the influences of a secular humanistic philosophy. Without 
the inspiration furnished by ennobling ideals, they sit as indifferent 
spectators in life’s arena, aloof from the great issues of their day. 


As one regards the future he cannot but conclude that most of the 
colleges now in existence, except for some special circumstance, may 
be needed in the future. It is in some of these smaller schools that some 
portion of the probable increased enrollment can be most efficiently 
absorbed. Some church-related colleges should be increased in size; 
there is an optimum minimum for small colleges as well as an optimum 
maximum. It seems that 500 to 1,000 is an optimum minimum for 
a college of liberal arts. 


However, the critical factor is not size alone; it is quality. It seems 
abundantly clear that the church must make some choice. Clearly, if 
Christian education is to have the significant influence elsewhere de- 
scribed, it must be able to compete at least on an even basis with public- 
supported colleges. If the church is not able to support all of the 
church-related institutions at this level of quality, its only recourse 
is to limit its financial help to the number of colleges that can be so 
maintained. This may involve limiting the number, but it also involves 
choosing the kind of institution that offers the best opportunity for 
the full attainment of the aims of Christian higher education. Most ex- 
perts agree that increasingly junior colleges will be supported by the 
local community and will become a part of the public education system. 
Four-year coeducational liberal arts colleges seem to offer the best 
opportunity for the effective investment of church funds in Christian 
higher education. There is also a definite trend away from separate . 
colleges for men and women. Certainly it would seem that church- 
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givers should have the assurance that their money, given through the 
church to higher education, will survive in the life of an institution as 
well as of individual young people. 

In the future whatever kind of institution is supported, “quality” 
students, quality faculty, quality program, quality facilities, and ade- 
quate financing are imperative. All of these involve “selection.” It 
is clear that the measuring sticks are not adequate for determining 
quality. In students and faculty, brilliance is more than memory and 
accuracy. Perhaps the ingredients are imagination, creative ability, 
judgment, and prophecy. Since private institutions are free to choose, 
free to define “quality,” they must prove that they can select, define, 
and produce quality products. Only thus can they survive. 

The church college, in light of the present trends in education in our 
nation, should re-evaluate its policies and determine the most effective 
service it can render to the nation and the church during the last half 
of this century. That it must be satisfied to have a minority place as far 
as enrollment and resources are concerned seems obvious. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that it needs to be reduced to an ineffective entity 
without influence or power. Spiritual excellence does not depend upon 
size and quantity. We must remember that Bethlehem was “little 
among the thousands of Judah.” In the past, trained leaders from 
Christian colleges have exerted an influence out of proportion to their 
size. 

We may confidently hope that the church college will continue to 
make itself felt in all areas of life. It has something to offer that this 
present day needs. Two world wars with a depression between shows 
that man is not sufficient in himself alone. In his power he has been 
able to perfect the machine, but to perfect himself he needs God, a 
higher power. The futility of the religion of secularism—ethical 
humanism—is everywhere apparent, and must be supplanted with 
Christian theism. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” — 
the favored text of our educational forebears—has wide connotations 
that must be understood by their descendants. 


In giving religion its honored place and in standing for the historic 
positions inherent in Christian education, the church college will find 
its highest service. This does not mean, we must reiterate, that it will 
be indifferent to the pursuit of truth or the advancement of knowledge. 
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In all areas of human knowledge and culture the church college will 
keep an alert interest, but will contribute “something more.” This plus 
quality can exert an influence upon the mass of life far out of proportion 


to its size. 
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Aesop’s Fables for Adults 


KENNETH COOPER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Some of the world’s best books have had the misfortune to become 
traditional children’s classics. It has been a misfortune because it 
means that they are seldom read by adults. We read such books when 
we are children, usually in abridgments; we delight in those parts which 
please children; and we never turn to them again because we falsely 
assume that we know them. That Swift’s Gulliver's Travels suffered 
such a fate is one of the most famous ironies in the history of letters, 


but Gulliver does not stand alone. Aesop’s Fables has, to a large extent, 
met the same fate. 


Most of us remember with pleasure a few of the fables which, 
likely as not, were among the first stories we read to ourselves. We 
recall the simple lessons urging industry, kindness, and contentment 
with one’s lot, and we confidently believe that we know the fables of 
Aesop. The fact is we probably have read but a few of the fables in 
that heterogenious collection, and we probably know less about it than 
any major book. Even if we did read all of Aesop as children, it is 
still unlikely that we really know Aesop, for, like much great literature, 
the fables have different meanings for each level of understanding and 
experience. The child delights in the simple story; the young person 
discovers in them fundamental truths about humanity; and the old man, 
I suspect, finds his own reflections about life confirmed. Most people 
know only the child’s delight in Aesop. 


Perhaps our neglect of the fables in maturity stems from a belief 
that the point of view they teach is naive. We recall the tales which 
preach simple, childlike morals: how the pleasing warmth of the 
sun could remove the traveler’s coat when the blustering wind had 
failed; how the generous lion which spared the mouse’s life reaped 
a reward when the mouse gnawed the hunter’s net and set him free; 
how laziness received its due when the grasshopper shivered in the 
winter’s cold while the industrious ant enjoyed the fruit of its toil. We 
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remember these tales, acknowledge their undeniable truth, and falsely 
assume that Aesop is all that simple. We could hardly be more wrong. 
Actually the philosophy of many of the tales is far more worldly-wise, 
and we are whore likely to be shocked or amused (depending upon 
our natures) by Aesop’s cynicism rather than bored by his lack of 
sophistication. Indeed, are we not naive to imagine that tales confirmed 
by the experience of at least seventy-five generations could be naive? 

It should be explained that the Aesop of tradition, a slave who lived 
in Athens in the fifth century B. C., was not the author of all the tales 
credited to him. Some of the stories are not even Greek. They were 
told by peoples living in India in far earlier times. However, though 
the question of origins is of interest to critical scholars, it need not 
hold us. It is enough to know that many of these stories are very old 
and that many peoples in different lands have found them true. 

The adult who wishes to sample for himself the diversity of Aesop’s 
teachings should not reach for the volume on the children’s shelf. He 
will do better to find an edition intended for adults such as the transla- 
tion prepared by Sir Roger L’Estrange in the late seventeenth century. 
Sir Roger was a Royalist partisan whose most original works were 
political pamphlets, but whose most important works were translations. 
He fully appreciated the varied appeal of Aesop, for, he noted in the 
preface, that, though the tales were simple enough for children, they 
were profound enough for adults. True, Aesop taught by allegory, but, 
Sir Roger believed, no man of learning should scorn this method, for 
both Christ and the ancient philosophers taught their gravest truths in 
this way. 

Besides his preface, there are many other indications that Sir 
Roger L’Estrange intended his translation for adult readers. He 
inserted into the moral reflections on the fables little political essays 
which expounded Royalist views with all the intensity characteristic 
of seventeenth century political partisans. This use of Aesop is an- 
other story—an interesting one too for students of the seventeenth 
century—but it concerns us here only in that it shows that Sir Roger 
did not intend his book primarily for the nursery. 

As an adult reader renews his acquaintance with the fables, he soon 
discovers that in Aesop’s world, virtue by no means always reaped its. 
just reward. The lion whose kindness to the mouse was so signally 
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rewarded was exceptionally lucky; most of the tales reach far gloomier 
conclusions about virtue’s reward. Read the story of the generous 
countryman who took pity on a half frozen snake and warmed it in his 
bosom only to have the revived viper strike him dead. All too late this 
unfortunate fellow learned that it is unwise to show kindness to some 
creatures, and, lest the reader miss the point, the moralist adds: “There 
are Some Men like Some Snakes.” Consider too the ass which served 
its master well and long by carrying heavy burdens, but, when grown 
old and feeble, made one slip and received a beating in reward for 
its long service. No better rewarded was the faithful old dog which 
got only cuffs and blows because it could no longer hunt as it once 
did. The only hope that the moralist could draw from these tales was 
that rewards for affection and fidelity must come in another world 
since they are so uncommon in this one. Creatures who foolishly ex- 
pected rewards for good deeds usually learned better. The crane 
which obligingly removed a bone caught in the wolf’s throat and then 
claimed a reward upon the perfectly reasonable grounds that one good 
turn deserves another learned that he had reward enough in having 
put his head in a wolf’s mouth and lived. When you have to do with 
wild beasts—and, the moralist warned, “some Men are No Better”— 
you are lucky to “come off with a whole Skin,” even when moved by 
generous impulses. 

Sometimes, in Aesop’s world, generosity not only brings no rewards; 
it is even dangerous. The tree which freely gave the woodman a limb 
for his axe handle was later felled by that very axe. The eagle which 
gave the archer features for his arrow was killed by the same arrow. 

Few of the creatures in the fables are like the tree or the eagle. Few 
have any illusions, and the disinterested doers of good are rare. Most 
of them believe that “Chariety begins at Home . . . and [they] are 
kind to their Neighbours for their Own sakes.” The Carrion-Crow 
which helpfully showed the Royston crows how to break the muscle’s 
shell by dropping it from a great height did so in order that it could 
abscond with the meat. 

Justice in Aesop’s world is as rare as reward for virtue. The ass 
which hunted with the lion learned that sharing in the labor of the 
hunt did not mean sharing in the profit, for the lion demanded—and 
got—all of the kill. It was a wronged but a wiser ass which reflected, 
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“There’s no Entering into Leagues or Partnerships, with those that 
are either too Powerful, or too crafty for us.” Still more unlucky was 
the poor cock which fell beneath the paws of a hungry cat which not 
only proposéd to eat it but put forth false reason to justify the deed. 
The cat was quite a Sophist. It argued that the cock deserved death 
because it crowed loudly before the night was over; moreover, it was 
an incestuous rascal. The poor cock protested that it crowed early in 
the morning only in order to awaken his master who must be up and 
about his business, and that his immorality was necessary to provide 
the master with eggs. Clearly, the unfortunate cock had justice on his 
side, but the cat reasoned no further, and might—not right—carried 
the day. It was time for Tom’s breakfast, and, since “Cats don’t 
live upon Dialogues,” it made a quick end of the cock. Such disregard 
for reason and justice can hardly be found outside the pages of 
Machiavelli. 

Sometimes the animals of the fables not only failed to return good 
for evil; they even returned evil for good. The ass with a thorn in its 
foot asked the wolf to draw it out, but once this charitable service had 
been performed, the ass kicked its benefactor in the face. By this 
time, however, we are unlikely to censure the ass as an ungrateful 
wretch. We understand the uneasy state in which the animals live, and 
we are likely to assume, though the fable says nothing about it, that the 
wolf intended to eat the ass and that the ass showed real wisdom in 
acting first. In short, we have lost our illusions and are likely to agree 
with Aesop that “the main business of the World is Nothing but Sharp- 
ing, and putting Tricks upon One Another by Turns.” 

Aesop is not a good book for reformers. Those who hope to change 
men and society in fundamental ways do better to stick to Comte and 
other social theorists. The fables are not their meat, for they discourage 
hopes of making changes. Take the tale of the kindly shepherd who 
pitied the helpless wolf cub and raised it to maturity only to have it 
rejoin the wild pack and slaughter his flock. It is stupid, the moral of 
this story points out, to go against nature and aid false creatures 
whether they be wolves or men. 

Reformers also probably find little comfort in the fatalism of some 
of the fables. Not only do the animals find life hard; they often cannot 
avert disaster do what they will. No creature could have been more 
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prudent than the one-eyed doe which sought to protect itself from 
hunters by feeding only on top of high seaside cliffs with its blind eye 
towards the water. But, it was all to no avail, for hunters came by boat 
and shot the doe from the blind side. It is hard to reform a world like 
that. 

Although some of these fables reflect a worldly-wise, or even cynical, 
view of life, this is not the only view found in these tales. The fables 
give no single Aesopian view; the fabulist was no maker of systems. 
The wisdom of the stories is as diverse and as contradictory as life 
itself. Their charm lies in this variety. But, although the book sets 
forth no consistent view of life, these fables are not just children’s 
stories; they have the maturity of twenty-five centuries or more. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL 


Three Volumes—Edited by Merte E. Frampton & Evena D. GALL 


Here is a comprehensive work dealing with every phase of 
special education for the exceptional. The clear and concise 
chapters and supplementary readings are written by 75 foremost 
specialists. For the student, teacher, the school administrator, 
the social worker, the doctor, the parent, and all others who wish 
to be well informed of the rapid advances made in the field, these 
volumes are indispensable. 


Volume I— Introduction and Problems, 480 pp., $5.50 

Volume II— Physically Handicapped and Special Health Prob- 
lems, 704 pp., $5.50 

Volume II]]—Mental and Emotional Deviates and Special Prob- 
lems, 704 pp., $5.50 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 
11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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Filing Pamphlets for the 
Biology Teacher 


JESSE M. SHAVER 
Professor of Biology Emeritus 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Shortly after beginning to teach biology at Peabody College (in 
1915), I began the accumulation of a wide variety of supplementary 
teaching materials. Especially valuable was the pamphlet collection 
of bulletins, circulars, and pictures from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the United States Bureau of Fisheries, and the United 
States Public Health Service; from many similar state departments 
in Tennessee and other states; and from commercial and miscellaneous 
sources. Most of this material was obtained free or at low cost. Its 
value is due often to the newness of the contents (much of which may 
not yet have appeared in textbooks or in library books), or to the full- 
ness or clarity of presentation (since space is not so sharply limited as 
‘in books). 

: My first pamphlet collections were placed on a shelf in my office 
‘in no particular order. When I needed a specific pamphlet, which I 
thought I had somewhere, I would look through the pile pamphlet by 
pamphlet until I found what was wanted. Sometimes I could not 
remember whether I had reprints or publications along a certain line 
and this might necessitate looking through the entire pamphlet pile 
‘only to discover nothing of interest there. Such work is tedious and tends 
‘to discourage the use of pamphlets entirely. Obviously the pamphlets 
‘must be kept in smaller groups. 

i A local box factory made up for me 100 black pamphlet boxes about 
110” tall, 6 7/8” deep, and 4” wide, inside measurements. I labeled one 
‘box insects, another health, one forests, and so on for all the major 
‘divisions represented in my collections. Then the pamphlets were 
‘divided up among the boxes. This method proved useful and adequate. 
‘for a while. It was especially valuable for popular and semitechnical 
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pamphlets for use with large groups of beginning students, and was 
retained for use with this group. 

In time, however, there were so many pamphlet boxes labeled insects 
and so many labeled plant diseases, for instance, that it was becoming 
difficult to locate pamphlets on a specific topic such as those on the 
Harlequin cabbage bug or on the brown rot of the peach. To solve this 
difficulty, the material was subdivided so that instead of having several 
pamphlet boxes labeled insects, there was a box labeled insects-cabbage, 
one labeled insects-corn, or insects-pentatomidae. It may readily be 
seen that this method of subdivision provides for almost unlimited 
separation of the pamphlets into groups. 

However, there are certain disadvantages inherent in the methods 
mentioned above. One of these is the labor involved in the shifting 
of pamphlets from one box to another in order to provide space for the 
new pamphlets that have just arrived. 

The next method tried was to put a number on each pamphlet in 
India ink; the numbers starting with one and continuing in sequence 
as long as there were pamphlets available. The pamphlet sequence was 
not based on subject or topic but on convenience. After all the pam- 
phlets in my library were numbered, new pamphlets were given num- 
bers in sequence as they arrived and so these later numbers became 
accession numbers. The pamphlets were then put in pamphlet files of 
about the same size as used above. These boxes were obtained from 
Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wisconsin. The numbered pamph- 
lets were put in the pamphlet boxes in sequence and each pamphlet box 
was labeled on the backbone with the number of the first pamphlet in the 
box and the number of the last one separated by a dash. 


A second similar file of pamphlets was established for large 
pamphlets such as reprints from Ecological Monographs and the pub- 
lications on fossil animals and plants from the United States Geological 
Survey, the pamphlet boxes being purchased from the library supply 
house previously mentioned. The numbers put on these pamphlets 
began with one and continued in sequence with each number having as 
a prefix the letter A. This file was known as the A-file. The backbone 
of each pamphlet box was labeled with the appropriate A numbers. 

Pamphlet files of the accessions type, such as those just described, 
require a supplementary index card system in order to make available 
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the particular pamphlet wanted. The cards allow cross references to 
as little or great an extent desired. 

Pamphlet files and card index systems are especially useful to 
teachers and to advanced students. Biological material of this type 
is not always available in usable form in libraries. It is true that such 
pamphlet files take some labor to establish and maintain but their 
value in teaching makes it worth while. There is a problem, however, 
which I have not adequately solved and that is how to get rid of 
pamphlets which no longer have value. I never could seem to find 


time to locate and remove useless pamphlets; pamphlets once filed 
tended to stay filed. 
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Some Plain Comments on Education 


A. M. WITHERS 


Department of English and Foreign Languages 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


I listened recently with great interest to a radio conversation between 
an intelligent lady interviewer and a man of Education who has a 
weekly page in a great American newspaper. 

This man gathers avidly news of every sort related to education in 
the United States, and does it well and thoroughly, but he never pro- 
nounces personally, never gives a precise indication of where he stands, 
unless the amount of space he allows to arguments and topics is a form 
of personal “slanting.” 

At last it was for this lady to elicit from him, and me to receive 
through the interview, something definite on the man. He wants more 
and more young students to go in for science—as if that were not what 
most of them are going in ior already, being told that science is the 
road to wealth, and that science is what civilization and our country 
mainly need. 

I was glad to hear her throw in the word “Latin,” and waited to see 
if he would pick it up (with or without cordiality), and have some 
word in unmistakable response to her intimation that Latin might be 
important—as important, say, as mathematics, which the gentleman 
being interviewed thought was vastly important. But no. I really be- 
lieve that this gentleman would fear for his reputation with his news- 
paper and the public if he strongly advocated Latin, even though he 
might in his secret heart suspect that he ought to do just that. I once 
(though not a teacher of Latin) sent to the newspaper in question an 
earnest appeal for thorough revival of this language in our schools as 
indispensable to sufficient English for the country’s good name. They 
returned my material because, as they said, it wasn’t news. But they 
published a long disquisition on slang by Stephen Leacock—which 
wasn’t news either. I do not condemn the newspaper in this instance, 
for it has to live. But I am filled with regret. 


I do not regret, I may say, giving up (through retirement from a 
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college) the teaching of modern foreign languages and the substitution 
of English. Efforts with the former on the part of young America that 
does not know its own English sufficiently to cope with a second language 
has been rather futile in my experience. The trouble is the lack of the 
Latin discipline. 


There is exactly the same distress among students of language in our 
country (and I include English primarily) who have not read Caesar, 
Virgil, and Cicero, that is, who have not pushed study of Latin to a 
reasonable extent, as among the students of science who have not 
gone through a good mill of mathematics in the lower schools. 


The way to betterment in the high schools is plainly indicated: more 
mathematics for logical reasoning, and more Latin for sense of the 
structure of speech and manifold knowledge of words, Latin is just 
as important as mathematics. Possibly it is even more so, for the 
language we are going to use in all fields is the most essential and con- 
spicuous of our foundation-parts. The gentleman I have referred to 
would probably say, with others schooled in the Capital E Education, 
that there are ways to get around the direct study of Latin, such as piling 
up more English courses, finding short-cuts in prefix and Latin-element 
meanings, and the like. Discussion of the transparent fallacy of their 
thinking on this point (halfway and far-belated educational strivings 
are never the formula for success) would not convince them. They have 
in most cases not had the Latin discipline themselves, or not enough 
of it to count. They shunned it in their day because it seemed difficult 
to them, though they do not hesitate to upbraid youthful minds for 
shunning difficult subjects now. Proof of the quality of pudding is in 
the eating, and nowhere else. I venture to say that even the successful 
baseball broadcasters have been Latin-trained. 


Of course Mr. —, like the good newsman he is, wants the spectacular 
(and Latin is not that). He would have us all wake up tomorrow talking 
fluently a second language. Thus he thinks (so he said in the interview) 
that our children should begin a second language (modern, of course) 
at seven years or younger. 


Now that sort of thing works in Europe with its long and shrewd 
educational tradition, and its refusal to depart from proved educational 
moorings or to load up the lower schools with everything under the 
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sun (as if what is not learned in schools can never be learned anywhere 
else in later times). 

But this genuine friend of ours (for he means well), complaining of 
our almost hopeless shortage of teachers, still strangely imagines that 
teachers (who have to be well qualified to teach languages to children) 
of French, Russian, German, Spanish, et al. will somehow spring up 
suddenly out of the ground, or come down out of the clouds, ready to 
get busy at making over America into another Europe. I am speaking 
here, of course, of language things only. 

Start students with Latin, and make them stay with it for quite a 
while. Then we will have boys and girls who will know some English, 
and be fitted to take on at least one more modern language. Then a 
considerable number will be more or less able to hold their own ulti- 
mately with the European product in the language line. 
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Functioning Department Heads in 


Colleges of Medium Size 


RALPH E. HEIGES 

Deana of Instruction 

State Teachers College 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


“Whether you want it or not, you are in for a concentrated practical 
course in human psychology. The different ways in which people find 
expression for feelings of inferiority, the yeast-like workings of petty 
jealousies, the smoldering hostilities that flare up in unexpected places— 
all are a part of your laboratory course in practical psychology.” Here 
is a somewhat cynical and jaundiced view of the position of head of a 
department. Indeed, it is no bed of roses. 

However, the status of this vital cog in the college organization is 
obscure and uncertain. He may be lord over a little kingdom or he may 
be little more than a high-priced clerk. He may be cold, autocratic and 
self-sufficient; but he may be human, helpful, and understanding. There 
are few guide-posts for one who becomes a department head. Tradi- 
tion is probably a great factor in defining his prerogatives in any given 
institution. The literature of current periodicals reveals less than half 
a dozen articles in this area in the past ten years. Hence this attempt to 
define some of the attributes and functions of a department head. 

The medium-sized college is defined here as one with approximately 
one to two thousand students and a faculty of 75 to 200 members. It 
is assumed that problems in such an institution may differ from those 
of a large university. It is also assumed that departments of reason- 
able size will exist in these colleges, probably three to a dozen members 
to a department. But the necessity of some type of intermediary be- 
tween the individual staff member and the administrative head of the 
college is evident. This need arises not alone from sheer numbers. The 
variation between disciplines is so great that no one person can be expect- 
ed to encompass the work. The individual problems become so pressing - 
that there must be a friend “at court.” And yet in several books and 
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articles on college administration there is scarcely a word about de- 
partment heads. Surely this is a forgotten area in college organization. 
Interpretation A departmental group is organized around a certain 
body of knowledge. It has definite hopes and fears. It has a program, 
an intensity of desire that must be activated. Some organization must 
give voice to these feelings. The department head is the spokesman 
for the group. 

A new member comes to the staff and someone must orient him. Or 
is this a mere luxury? Listen to this. Robert O. Stripling surveyed a 
group of new teachers and found five problems mentioned frequently: 


Understanding policies related to grading students 
Understanding institutional legislative organization 
Learning administrative routine of the college 
Acquiring adequate secretarial help 


Gaining adequate information about students from personnel records’ 


These are merely samples of questions that must be answered when a 
faculty member moves into a new situation. And there should be more 
than hearsay and hopes given in response. The department head should 
know the answers and be able to speak for the college. 

Ideas will vary about administration, what it is and of what it is 
composed. For the sake of this discussion let us assume that “The 
Nature of the Administrative Process” as defined by Sears includes 
Planning, Organization, Directing, Coordination, and Control. Through 
whom will these parts of the administrative process proceed if not 
through the department head? Planning for classes, for a budget, for a 
staff, coordinating instructional material requests with the budget and 
exercising control through appraisal, evaluation, cajoling, and en- 
couragement will be part of the process. The department head will be 
the representative of the administration at the faculty level. Then, in 
reversing the administrative process, the department head must hear 
the complaints and the suggestions from staff members, filter the legiti- 
mate from the whimsical and translate the desirable either into a plan, 
an organization, a plea or a request that the central administration can 
understand and act upon. 


‘L. Stripling, R. O., “Problems of New Members of the College Faculty,” Clearing House 
27: 358, February 1953. 
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No matter how individualistic the members of a department may be, 
they are nevertheless jealous of their domain. Invariably they are 
proud of their work, and rightly so. They want a spokesman who will 
represent thém in the broader interests of the college. Are the objec- 
tives of a required course understood by other faculty outside the 
department? Why must that elective be given at the same time a 
favorite elective is given in another department? What about athletic 
absences, or those of the college choir? Should this student go to that 
conference? Many of these questions may be covered by college policy, 
but the friction of the operation may be lessened by the grease supplied 
by the soothers of ruffled feelings, department heads. 

Thus we see that the department head plays an important part in 
representing the college to the newcomer, the administration to his own 
staff members, the department to the administration, and also the de- 
partment to other staff members. A real job of public relations. 


Consistency In a group process as represented by a college department 
there is a need for common objectives. Too often we fail to find any such 
goals. In a general way the members of the department hope to teach 
various courses in the area in a creditable fashion. But often ques- 
tions like these are not answered: What will the total program do for 
the students? Are the students attaining desired standards of per- 
formance? The department head has a responsibility to lead the de- 
partment to recognize goals and standards towards which to strive, 
and then make decisions in the light of these objectives—all to be ac- 
complished within the philosophy of the institution itself. Once the 
department staff has determined the objectives, then all can give their 
attention to and support in attaining them. Such a decision on policy 
will aid in the distribution of the departmental budget or the division of 
staff time. A spirit of unity should develop from such a procedure. 
The whim of an individual, the department head, need not determine 
the life, the happiness, and the welfare of staff members and their 
families. 

Flexibility We have just suggested that “‘consistency”’ is a desirable at- 
tribute in the functioning of a department head. It may be felt that this 
next term, “flexibility,” is in direct opposition, but I shall hope to show 
otherwise. 
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Here is where the master of human motives, the skilled hand of the 
inventor, the cunning of experience will come to the front. The dead 
hand of tradition, the intolerant grasp of the selfish, must be released. 

At any given moment the college will have an established pattern of 
instruction, a curriculum. If we pursue the pattern found in 1900 we 
find it is not the one of 1955. And who can tell what it will be in 
1975? Knowledge increases, the disciplines expand or they are syn- 
thesized. A member of the department may have a better way, a better 
organization of materials. The department head should be alert to the 
possibilities of new ideas. Or even if the experiment fails in itself, 
nevertheless the staff member who knows that his ideas will get a fair 
reception will have a sense of freedom he cannot otherwise know. It 
is ideas that revolutionize the world. 


In the last twenty years there has been a growing awareness of the 
desirability of the improvement of instruction. Articles have been 
written, conferences held, and books published. The graduate schools 
have shown an interest by offering courses in college teaching. But now, 
where do we implement the program? It is my contention that the de- 
partment head must be the center of activity for the improvement of 
instruction. The word, “supervision,” is anathema in many college 
quarters, and the advantages of a desultory system of class visitation 
are doubtful. Other means are available. The department head may 
encourage experimental procedures, followed by reports to his staff. 
He may send members of his staff to visit other institutions which claim 
to be doing a superior job. He may have check lists or rating sheets 
available to staff members for such use as they wish to make of them. He 
may see that supplies and materials are present when needed. He may 
use his influence to secure more secretarial help for the innovator, 
for the maker of guide sheets, and for anyone who attempts to re- 
organize his ideas. Indeed, there are illimitable opportunities to im- 
prove instruction if the department head will be alert. His department 
will never be static; indeed, a state of disequilibrium is but the start 
of the learning process. 


Integrity There has been no attempt to arrange this discussion in the 
order of importance of the various attributes and functions. This is 
more evident as we look at this final attribute. For without leadership, 
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without this expression of integrity, the sobriquet of “department head” 
is useless. Indeed, the very reason or excuse for college organizations 
to have department heads is to have leadership asserted in a specialized 
field. And in a democratic organization mutual respect must exist be- 
tween the leader and the members of his organization. The even hand 
of justice must prevail. 

It is too apparent to require emphasis that the worth of a college 
faculty will ultimately depend upon those who are selected to become 
members of it and who later will receive recognition in the form of 
promotions. Here, then, is an area where the department head should 
play a decisive role. I am not implying that he alone should make the 
selection. He must be alert to the needs of a well rounded department. 
He should keep an active file of the names and credentials of persons in 
whom the department might be interested. He should be the one to 
give the first screening to applicants. He should take his departmental 
staff into the process, since they will be living in close proximity to the 
new member for years. And a combined judgment on the candidate’s 
tangible and intangible qualities should be had. Then, when the new 
member comes, all will help him to adjust, encourage him, and applaud 
his progress. “He will not be a total stranger thrust upon us.” Such 
unity will mean cooperation and harmony. 

Presumably the staff of our medium-sized college will be vitally 
interested in recognition for the work done. With limitations on en- 
rollment and function, the graduate program will not be paramount. In 
any event, I do not propose here to evaluate the teacher in the graduate 
field. I do, however, raise the issue of the opportunity and responsi- 
bility of the department head to make judgments concerning the teaching 
ability of members on his staff. There is a tendency to avoid this prob- 
lem, since the yardstick does not in this case divide itself into 36 precise 
parts. I submit these suggestions of Ruth Eckert’ as means of evaluat- 
ing college teaching, namely (1) inspection of materials developed 
for courses, (2) participation in college discussions, (3) publications on 
teaching problems, (4) participation in off-campus professional meet- 
ings concerned with the improvement of teaching, (5) ratings, and (6) 
records of library use in courses. Indeed, this is an area where much 


2. Eckert, Ruth “Ways of Evaluating College Teaching,” School and Society, 71: 65-69, 
February 1950. 
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can be done to systematize our judgments. The department head is in 
the position to initiate the practice. 

Department heads have been typed as “superman” who tries to do 
everything; as “back-slapper” who wants to get along with everyone; as 
“scholar” who cares about little except publications; and as “organizer” 
who is happiest when he has contrived a new form for his staff mem- 
bers to execute. None of these is the ideal. A reasonable facsimile of 
the ideal department head might be one who respects his colleagues, 
gives unobstrusive leadership, encourages their progress, and attains 
it through common goals of the department. His department can be no 
better than the sum of the capabilities of its members, but in many 
situations he will speak for the department. 
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physical, emotional, social, moral, and intellectual. $6.00 
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Richard Owen 
Gentleman of the Old School 


RICHARD F. GRIGGS 
High School Principal 
Maury County 
Columbia, Tennessee 


Ninety-six years have elapsed since the departure from the Uni- 
versity of Nashville (now George Peabody College for Teachers) 
of Richard Owen, M.D., geologist, soldier, educator, and author. But 
let us look still further into the past for events in the life of young 
Owen, who was born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, January 6, 1810, began 
his education in Lanark grammar schools, had some work under private 
tutors at home, was sent to Hofwyl in Switzerland, to the famous school 
of Emanuel Fellenberg, and later studied chemistry under the noted 
Dr. Ure at the Andersonian Institute in Glasgow. 

Richard, the youngest of four sons of Robert Owen (1771-1858), 
came to America about 1827 with his brother David Dale to join their 
father, their older brothers, Robert Dale and William, and others in 
the experiment of “cooperation in industry” at New Harmony, Indiana. 
The account of events at New Harmony makes interesting reading be- 
cause many men worthy of note had a part in the experiment. Such 
men of science whose dreams and projects were shared are William 
Maclure, Thomas Say, Charles Alexander LeSueur, Joseph Neef, 
Girard Troost, and others. Associations of this type no doubt had their 
effect upon the life of Richard as well as the others of the Owen family. 
Richard Owen was a favorite with LeSueur and the two would go 
swimming in the bayous of the Wabash, where LeSueur taught Richard 
how to feel for shells with his bare feet while wading in water up to 
his chin. 

Upon arrival at New Harmony, Richard Owen began to teach but 
soon removed to Cincinnati, engaging in business. He later returned 
to New Harmony where he owned a steam flour mill and also managed 
a stock farm. 


The New Harmony project, judged by the measure of its founders’ 
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purpose, was a failure, yet for a time it was the center of science and 
industry in America, and even today the names of LeSueur, Say, and 
the Owens are bright in the annuals of science. 

Robert Owen, owner of the New Harmony Community which he had 
purchased from George Rapp for the purpose of this cooperative ex- 
periment, returned to Scotland leaving his sons Robert Dale, David 
Dale, and Richard the property he had acquired in Indiana. The bill 
of sale from George Rapp to Robert Owen can still be seen in the New 
Harmony library—among other things are mentioned 20,000 acres 
of first rate land—2,000 acres of highly cultivated land, 15 acres of 
vineyard, 25 acres of apple orchards, peach orchards, saw mills, gran- 
aries, factory, and 700 sheep, besides a large number of other livestock. 

In 1847 Richard Owen went, as captain in the 16th U. S. Infantry, to 
the Mexican War and served principally under General Zachary Taylor 
in charge of provision-trains. At the close of the war he aided his 
brother, David Dale Owen, in preparations for making a geological 
survey of Minnesota and in 1849 under his direction he explored 
the Northern shores of Lake Superior. 

In 1849 he accepted a professorship of natural sciences in the West- 
ern Military Institute of Kentucky. After the death of Colonel Thornton 
F. Johnson, founder and president of Western Military Institute, Major 
Owen, later to become co-proprietor, became commandant, replacing 
Bushrod Rust Johnson, who then became president. 

In 1855, when the union of the Western Military Institute and the 
University of Nashville was being discussed, Chancellor J. B. Lindsley 
made an entry in his diary, February 23, to the effect that he was in 
conference with Colonels Johnson and Owen for the purpose of dis- 
cussing a union of the two schools. The negotiations were completed on 
March 9 and final arrangements were made. The Minutes of University 
of Nashville (1826-1856) list provisions of the Article of Union between 
W. M. I. and the University of Nashville: (1) W. M. I. was to become 
part of the University of Nashville, (2) The faculty of the Institute was 
to pay no rent for the use of the University buildings or grounds, (3) 
The faculty of the Institute were to receive no set salary, but the fees 
of the collegiate department were to be divided among them, (4) Four 


professors were to be allowed for every 100 students enrolled, (5) Fees . 


were to be divided so as to give Colonels Johnson and Owen not less than 
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$1,750 a year for each 100 students enrolled and not less than $2,500 
a year for each 20 students enrolled. The proprietors were to live in the 
president’s old home, (6) The boarding establishment was to meet all 
expenses for food, servants, lights, and fuel, but it was not to be a 
source of income for the faculty, (7) The Board of Trustees was to de- 
termine the fees for the cadets, (8) In the store and shop service 10 per 
cent of the net profit was to buy equipment for the Institute, (9) The 
University of Nashville was not to be responsible for any debts incurred 
by the Institute, (10) The authorities of the University were to have 
supervision over the affairs of the Institute. 

The Institute was self-supporting after it became a part of the Uni- 
versity. The financial success of the school was largely the result of 
the activity and generosity of Colonels Johnson and Owen. These two 
men, in their effort to make the school self-supporting, during its first 
year in Nashville, did not draw any salary. 

Richard Owen had joined the staff of the Western Military Institute 
during its second year of existence at Georgetown, Kentucky, and shared 
a part of its honors and misfortunes as it grew or dwindled, moving in 
1850 to Blue Lick Springs, Kentucky, in 1851 to Drennon Springs, 
Kentucky, in 1854 to Tyree Springs, Tennessee, from whence it came 
to be a part of the University of Nashville in 1855, and here its career 
ended in 1861 from the effect of War between the States. 

Richard Owen was granted the degree of M. D. by the Nashville 
Medical College in 1858 and in this same year resigned his professor- 
ship to assist his brother, David Dale Owen, in a geological survey of 
the state of Indiana. In 1862 he published “The Report of Geological 
Reconnaisance of Indiana,” made in 1859-60 under the late David 
Dale Owen. 

At the beginning of the War between the States Richard Owen went 
as Lieutenant Colonel of the 15th Indiana Volunteers, and became, in the 
autumn of 1861, Colonel of the 60th Indiana. A quote from an address 
of one of his students, Judge R. W. Miers, gives insight into the type 
of man Richard Owen was: 


“In the winter of 1861-62 he guarded at Indianapolis four thousand 
prisoners captured at Fort Donelson. In the spring of the following 
year he was ordered to Kentucky, where his regiment was taken 
prisoners of war by General Bragg at Mumfordsville. Three months 
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later they were exchanged. Although the regiment was paroled, Dr. 
Owen was not, nor were his side arms taken from him. On the con- 
trary, General Buckner went out into the field where the regiment was 
guarded, and thanked Colonel Owen for his kindness to the four 
thousand Fort Donelson prisoners at Camp Morton. He was treated 
very politely by General Bragg, with whom he had become acquainted 
in the Mexican War.” 
In appreciation of his fair and honest treatment, from kindness and 
gratitude, fifty years later they placed in the state house at Indianapolis 
Richard Owen’s bust as a gift from the soldiers under him in 1862. 

Later, Owen took part in the battle of Arkansas post and in the 
campaigns of Sherman and Grant about Vicksburg. He was at the cap- 
ture of Jackson, Mississippi, and with General Banks on the Red River 
campaign in 1863. While thus engaged he was elected by the trustees of 
the University of Indiana to the professorship of natural sciences. He 
accepted the position on condition that his place should be temporarily 
supplied until the end of the war. 

He assumed the duties of his professorship in the University on 
January 1, 1864, and continued for fifteen years. He resigned at the 
age of sixty-nine, an increasing deafness, the result of a sunstroke, 
having made his college duties burdensome to him. He lived in retire- 
ment on his estate at New Harmony until his tragic death, caused by 
accidentally drinking a quantity of arsenical embalming fluid, March 
25, 1890. 

While connected with the University of Indiana he continued his 
work for the United States Geological Survey, exploring New Mexico 
and Arizona. He traveled widely in Europe and America during the 
year 1896. In his memory one of the halls at the Indiana State University 
bears his name. 

Of Dr. Owen’s work it has been stated that, under the system of 
elective study, he would have been an ideal teacher, earnest, thorough, 
and inspiring. Under the old system his best powers were never called 
for. He had neither skill nor taste for the work of drill master. He 
taught those well who cared to learn. He believed in freedom of the 
student. His students were on their honor, and those who had no honor 
abused their freedom. It was part of the vicious system which prevailed 
in our colleges in the last generation that learned men capable of the 
highest work, and full of the inspiration which comes from thorough 
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knowledge, should be compelled to spend their time and strength in 
crowding the elements of various subjects upon unwilling and unre- 
sponsive boys. (Taken from “Sketch of Richard Owen,” by David 
Starr Jordan, Popular Science Monthly, June 1897.) A teacher should 
have the opportunity to give the best that is in him, and to give this to 
those who are ready and worthy to receive it. 

Dr. Owen was selected and accepted the Presidency of Purdue Uni- 
versity, the agricultural and mechanical college of Indiana established 
under the Morrill Act, but never assumed the duties of office because 
after two years the school still remained unorganized. He published 
a report to the trustees on the proposed method of organization and 
government of the new School of Agriculture. Its discipline he had 
planned to place in the hands of a representative senate of students. 

Richard Owen’s first important work was “‘A Key to the Geology of 
the Globe” (Nashville, 1857). In addition to this, he was author of 
numerous scientific publications, and reports of geological surveys of 
several states. His favorite subjects were the significance of the contour 
of continents and the causes of earthquake action. His mind was espe- 
cially attracted to the study of hidden causes in the development of the 
earth—that is, to those causes which we have not yet learned to associate 
with their effects. This difficult line of research involved a vast amount 
of reading in many languages and the breadth of his early education 
made such reading possible. 

David Starr Jordan once gave a lecture at New Harmony in the old 
building which had been the Community Theater. Dr. Owen presided; 
being nearly eighty years of age and very deaf, he did not hear one word 
of the lecture, but had the art of appearing to hear. To every point the 
speaker or the audience deemed good he responded with a smile of 
appreciation, the expression of perfect courtesy, the courtesy of the 
“gentleman of the old school” of which type Richard Owen was one of 
the most perfect examples. 

“Dr Owen was a gentle and reverent man, unassuming and unselfish in 
all his relations—a man of perfect courtesy of manners because of per- 
fect courtesy of thought; a man whom everybody loved because his love 
went out to everyone. He was the highest type of teacher, of naturalist, 
of scholar, of soldier even, because above all his was the highest type 


of man.” (“Sketch of Richard Owen,” by David Starr Jordan, Popular 
Science Monthly, June 1897.) 
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Treasure Trove of Information 
THOMAS V. REINERS 


Assistant Librarian, Boston College 


Among the genuinely good and worth-while things that this year has 
brought is the annual revision of COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA. Through the years since 1922, when the first edition of Comp- 
ton’s appeared, this valuable reference work has remained the supreme 
encyclopedia of its type for the home, school and public library,—the 
three focal points where questioning young minds come to slake their 
thirst for knowledge. 

Under the time-tested Compton policy, meticulous care in checking 
facts and rigorous objectivity in the presentation of those facts unite 
to guarantee accuracy and absence of bias. Readability is assured by 
focusing attention on the salient and picturesque aspects of the subject 
discussed, and by simplicity, clearness and directness of language. An 
abundance of fascinating illustrations serves to visualize and dramatize 
the text and aids in making the articles understandable. 

Up-to-dateness of material obviously is an essential in a work of this 
nature, especially in the mid-twentieth century world when revolutionary 
changes are occurring in all fields of human endeavor. This up-to- 
dateness is assured by the Compton policy of continuous revision where- 
by a carefully planned, progressive program dictates a considerable 
amount of change in each annual printing. Witness, for example, the 
graphic picture presented in the following figures for the 1955 edition: 
33 articles have been added; 125 articles have been rewritten; 212 
articles have undergone major, 362, minor, revisions. There are 153 
new illustrations in color, 961 in black and white. New maps, of which 
48 are state maps in full color, number 91. Text pages have been 
increased by 164, while 24 additional pages appear in the index. 
Here, then, as a logical result of this unique plan of “continuous build- 
ing,” is the reader’s perfect assurance that subject material is as up- 
to-date, as authentic and as strikingly presented as is humanly pos- 
sible. 
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Some examples of new articles written by outstanding authorities 
in the subject-fields covered, are the following: 

Child Development. By the eminent psychologist, author and editor, 
Dr. Elizabeth Hurlock, this article is divided into two instructive sec- 
tions. The first, entitled “How to Help Children Grow Up” presents the 
basic facts about behaviour patterns of infancy and childhood in suc- 
cinct text with easily followed graphs. The second section, “How to 
Train Children for Independent Living” outlines the skills which the 
child may learn at various age levels, points out the child’s need for 
guidance and suggests how best the parent, teacher and older brother 
and sister may assist the child to develop into a mature adult. 

Adolescence, by the same author, discusses the universal problems 
of young people from early adolescence to twenty-one years, and 
stresses the need for good family relationships during this critical 
period. Both articles are illustrated by many excellent photographs 
chosen by the author. 

Citizenship. Sub-titled Good Citizenship in Everyday Living, this 
article aims to inspire pride in our American traditions and way of 
life, and emphasizes the social, economic and political responsibilties 
of citizenship. Explaining, as it does, the rights and privileges of being 
an American citizen, it offers valuable information about the legal 
basis of citizenship, and is followed by a useful reference—outline and 
bibliography. This article will prove a maximum usefulness to grown- 
ups working on citizenship projects on either the local or national level, 
while at the same time it can be readily read and understood by boys 
and girls. 

Games and Play are two closely allied articles. The former covers 
the origin of games, their importance and their types, and presents, in 
addition, instructions for playing 28 games which are popular from the 
primary grades to junior high school. The types of play and the ages 
at which different kinds of play appeal to boys and girls are ex- 
plained in the article on Play, which also outlines the values of play 
and the essentials necessary to gain maximum benefits from it. 

Insurance is a six-page article into which a tremendous amount of 
highly valuable information has been packed. Its scope includes all 
the kinds of insurance needed by the average person, an exposition of 
the main types of policies available in each field in relation to their 
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cost and benefits, and historical information regarding the various types 
of insurance. 

Japan, an extensive article of 31 pages, offers a superb background 
for understanding both the complex Japanese people and the growing 
importance, both to Asia and to the world, of their country. Included 
are sections of Japan’s geography and history and the varied phases of 
Japanese life, civilization and culture. 

Space Travel, a completely fascinating article in which the history 
of the subject and the scientific material it involves, is as entertainingly 
presented as is good fiction. In the course of this article, Willy Ley, 
its author, treats of theories as to whether space travel may ultimately 
be made possible by the development of new types of rockets and 
guided missiles—each of which is covered in a separate new article. 
He also discusses the practical values to be gained by trips to outer 
space, as well as the possible effect upon man of such trips. 

Statistics, an article in which Temple University’s Professor of 
Psychology tells how to collect meaningful statistical data, shows the 
type of data that can be handled statistically, and explains the use of the 
common statistical measures. 

Two new articles, those on Painting and Sculpture, complement that 
superb article on The Arts, which first appeared in the 1954 edition of 
Compton’s. I am sure that, when you have seen them, you will unhesitat- 
ingly agree with me that they not only merit superlatives but also the 
accolade of extended mention. 

Painting, the Artistic Interpretation of Life and Nature, is a 50-page 
article that commands instant and sustained attention particularly be- 
cause of is color. Seventy-six exquisite paintings, carefully selected 
from the treasures of various American and European galleries, are 
reproduced in their entirety, 67 being reproduced in their true colors 
by the famous Deeptone process, the rest, in black and white. Look 
at the full-page illustration of Leonardo’s subtly smiling “Mona Lisa,” 
a painting which visitors to the Louvre will remember as being both 
dark and comparatively small, and thus difficult to photograph. Is not 
this one of the best reproductions you ever have seen in book illustra- 
tion? 

Typical, it seems to me, of the meticulous care exercised by the 
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editors was the process of verifying the color used in the reproductions. 
A top engraver from the Lakeside Press accompanied by the head of 
the Compton layout and design department personally visited those 
American art galleries which house the pictures illustrating this article. 
Proofs were most carefully corrected so as to match exactly the original 
paintings. Where paintings were hanging in foreign galleries, proofs 
were mailed to curators and corrections and final approval were secured 
by correspondence. 


For an article containing so much color, the layout is really re- 
markable in the fact that both text and picture appear on the same or 
adjacent pages. Thus, as one reads about the painter and his work, 
there is conveniently at hand the painting selected for reproduction. 

The reader of either of the magnificent new articles on Painting and 
Sculpture, as indeed of any of the more important articles throughout 
the 15 volumes which comprise this family encyclopedia, will find that 
each is followed by a reference-outline with page references to sub- 
topics and by two booklets. One group of books has been chosen for 
younger readers, the second, for advanced students, teachers and other 
adults. 


Thus, for example, the article on Painting is followed by a reference- 
outline two and one-half pages in length containing references not only 
to articles in the main alphabet but also to items appearing in the Fact- 
Index. The greater number of references for the further study of this 
single subject would seem to offer convincing proof, if such were needed, 
of the vast wealth of information which Compton’s affords. In addition 
to a section of books for younger readers there follows a half-page 
bibliography which classifies the books recommended for advanced 
students and adults under the headings: Materials and Methods, History 
and Appreciation, and American Painting. Thus the reference-outlines 
serve as a springboard to further information within the encyclopedia 
itself, while the bibliographies direct the reader to currently available, 
carefully selected materials outside the encyclopedia. 


Conversations about Compton’s seem inevitable to come around to 
that distinctive feature, the celebrated Fact-Index. This, by indicating 
volume and page number as well as by offering suitable cross-references, 
makes specific information on any subject immediately available. The 
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Fact-Index, a section of which is found at the back of each volume, is a 
key that will unlock in all volumes of the set the vast treasures of text, 
maps, diagrams and illustrations. Its really distinctive feature is the 
inclusion of numerous short items not contained in the main text. 

Keyed to the needs of parents, teachers, librarians, as it is to those 
of our growing boys and Compton’s is enshrined in an honored 
niche which no other encycivpedia occupies. Pre-eminently it is the 
encyclopedia for the home—for the children, and for father and mother. 
Proud indeed will be the family, and fortunate beyond compare, upon 
whose shelves the handsome volumes of Compton’s repose—a treasure 
trove of useful and accurate information, always readily and easily 
available. There is the pure gold of genuine scholarship in COMP- 
TON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA.— 
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Military Experience and 


Higher Education 


EDWARD J. HARFORD 


Having spent over twenty years of active duty in the U. S. Marine 
Corps prior to attempting higher education, and in view of favorable 
statements I’ve heard and read regarding the work of the veteran in 
college, I have, in this writing, singled out specific experiences in my 
military career which I consider as having been helpful in my own 
academic endeavors. 


Men, in the military life, develop many habits and attitudes which 
are beneficial in college work. They develop not only the habit of 
punctuality, but the attitude that punctuality is highly important. Being 
late at a formation, drill, or school period—as well as AOL—is a 
punishable military offense. I’d venture to say that cutting a class 
very seldom enters the mind of the ex-serviceman. The value of con- 
tinued and punctual attendance of classes and laboratory periods in 
college is obvious. Habits of cleanliness and neatness in dress, living 
quarters and personal equipment, developed in the service, have direct 
transfer value to written work and constructed projects. Respect for 
arms and military equipment transfers to care of laboratory instruments 
and equipment. A habit I developed in the service, which I believe has 
been of great value to me in college work, is that of early retiring and 
rising. Most military routines call for a five-thirty or six a.m. reveille, 
and a ten p.m. taps. A great deal of my studying is accomplished 
between five and seven in the morning. During these hours all is quiet, 
the mind is alert, and the body rested. And during times of heavy 
assignments, rather than stay up late studying, I’ve found it more 
beneficial to stop at nine or ten in the evening, and get up an hour or 
two earlier the next morning and study when I’m fresh. 

Men in the service are relieved from regional narrowness by being 
in contact with members from different parts of the country. I have 
known some rifle squads with as many as twelve different states repre- 
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sented among its members. I believe I learned more about the regional 
mores of the United States while serving a dreary ten months, at the 
beginning of the war, defending the island of Tutuila, American Samoa, 
than I could have in any classroom situation. We had no radios, nor 
could we have lights after sunset. During those long, dark hours on a 
gun position, various topics would come up. A Louisiana advocate of 
Huey P. Long would start praising Long’s political career. This would 
immediately be interwoven with the views of a New Yorker on the 
state of Louisiana’s political affairs. The discussion would then be 
shifted to the political practices involved in the corn economy of Iowa, 
and from there to albacore fishing off the California Coast. Each dis- 
cussion would have wedges of regional thinking inserted into it. These 
discussions taught me that there were other intelligent ideas besides 
those of my home town editor regarding issues of general interest. They 
also, necessarily, caused a certain amount of selectivity and weighing 
of statements before arriving at a conclusion. I found an almost direct 
transfer of values received from these discussions during my freshman 
year. Our English class was having a panel discussion and the contro- 
versial T.V.A. was the topic. These service discussions enabled me to 
contribute to the panel discussion from a broader realm of thought, to 
listen with an open mind, and to consider issues with a minimum of 
regional prejudice. I could understand better the feeling behind the 


arguments of both sides of T.V.A. and come nearer to arriving at the 
truth of the issue. 


Fortunately, I served in the personnel-administrative field for quite 
atime. Various duties in this field have been of great value in preparing 
college written work. For example, the solution to one problem in 
personnel work, which I recall, required reading in several volumes of 
Federal Publications as well as many orders, memorandums and 
bulletins. It required concentrating the information in the reading, and 
compiling a reference list. The problem also required maintaining con- 
tinuity in widely separated source material, selecting information and 
integrating it in an original written report. Familiarity with the type of 
work involved in this problem was of direct value, later, in preparing a 
written report, “Conifers of The U.S.”, in an advanced industrial arts 
course in college. 


Spanish, as a modern language study, was rather painless in college. 
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Having visited Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, Mexico and 
other Latin American countries, as well as Spain, contributed a cultural 
framework within which to place a formal study of Spanish. Also per- 
sonal associations with men who came from Spanish speaking families 
was of great help. I can’t recall ever having been in an organization 
without at least one Gonzales, Hernandez, or Diaz, and usually more, 
filling the ranks. From these fellows I learned much about the Spanish 
language. Their songs always fascinated me and I asked for interpre- 
tations of them into English. I was careful not to crystalize on any one 
form of Spanish I came into contact with in the service because I had 
heard many variations regarding pronounciation, definition and other 
aspects. I realized that I lacked correct grammatical knowledge of the 
language as well as having dubious pronounciations. However, when I 
entered the Spanish class, I was familiar with the vowel and consonant 
sounds and their blends. I was also familiar with the rules of accent. 
My experiences with these Spanish speaking fellows in the service, and 
my travels in countries where Spanish is the native tongue contributed 
background material which I could easily and effectively reorganize to 
include new material during the learning process in the classroom. 


The infantry life, in combat, offers a rich field of occurences which 
prompt philosophical thought and reflection. Periods of stress elicit 
behavior and reactions found under few other circumstances. Attack 
and defense actions are followed by long hours of quiet and boredom 
which are conducive‘to reflection and analytical thinking. Conditions 
such as these help a person to develop the habit of looking beneath 
surfaces, reflecting on situations and contemplating life in general. 
One day, during a lull in the second battle for the Mataniku on Guadal- 
canal, I heard a fellow make this statement, “I think I’ll eat this candy 
bar now. I may not be alive to eat it this afternoon.” I gave his state- 
ment much thought and considered it from many viewpoints. I wondered 
about this fellow’s background, what values prompted him to make the 
statement, and did he really feel that way or did he make the statement 
merely for effect? I even wondered why I was interested in his making 
the statement in the first place. Later that day, I heard another fellow, 
a Pfc. Parker, say, ““As long as I’m around, I’m not dead. If I get it, I 
won’t know anything about it—why worry?” I considered both state- 
ments together and drew comparisons and a tentative conclusion that the 
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second statement was a more abstract form of the thinking that prompted 
the first. In college, this habit of looking beneath surfaces and reflecting 
on situations was of particular value to me in a course in the humanities 
which involved 4 study of the philosophies. In this course we were 
required to write a rather extensive journal of reflections on human 
behavior and life’s situations. To write the journal properly required 
the type of thinking mentioned above. The statement concerning the 
candy bar came to be included in my journal as a concentrated example 
of hedonistic thinking. And the second statement, although I don’t think 
Parker realized it at the time (and I’m sure I didn’t) was a direct 
paraphrase of a statement made by the Greek Hedonist, Epicurus, about 
300 B.C. when he said, *“Weath, therefore, the most aweful of all evils, 
is nothing to us, seeing that when we are death is not come, and when 
death is come we are not.” 

Usually, the ex-serviceman has traveled and acquired a background 
to which he can link studies and make them more realistic. To have 
seen the Acropolis with its Parthenon and other fine Grecian architecture 
made the reading of Plutarch’s “Pericles” more meaningful in a college 
literature course in which I was enrolled. “Crito, I owe a cock to 
Asclepius; will you remember to pay the debt?” The death scene, and 
these last words of Socrates were more vivid in my reading in the 
philosophies, having visited the prison where he drank the fatal hem- 
lock. A trip through the Ducal Palace of Venice contributed to appre- 
ciation and understanding in college courses in art appreciation, and 
in the visual arts of the humanities. Having traveled across the country 
from Messina to Siracusa, Sicily, I had a realistic picture, in my read- 
ing, of the country which sent grain to Rome while under the quaestor- 
ship of Cicero, the lawyer. 

By being away from home, a few years, the serviceman matures by 
coming to depend on himself. He has had a chance to mingle in the 
world and to see the many facets of life. He has been presented with per- 
sonal choices and has learned to make decisions—a mark of maturity. 
Normally, the ex-serviceman who enters college does so as a result of 
planning and forethought. Knowing his direction, he is able to separate 
the important from the trivia and proceed toward a goal with organized 
effort. I worked with a group of freshmen last year in an orientation 


* Plato, Phaedo, trans. Benjamin Jowett, p. 117-118. 
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program. A large majority of the group were veterans, and without ex- 
ception, each man knew his final professional objective, how long it 
would take to reach it, and what courses he needed in his major and 
minor fields of endeavor. To date, a year later, there hasn’t been a drop- 
out among them. Incidentally, training and experience in interviewing 
and classifying personnel in occupational fields in the service helped 
me to serve these fellows in the orientation program. 

In summary, of my service experiences, travel has been of direct 
value in courses in the visual arts and literature of the humanities. 
Personal associations in the service have aided directly in Spanish and 
in English language communications courses. Certain duties have been 
helpful in preparing term papers and other written work. Thought 
patterns acquired in the service have helped in the philosophies of the 
humanities. Personal habits and attitudes acquired in the service have 


been helpful in carrying out the effort involved in college studies and 
other activities. 
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The Parable of the Unjust Lion 


LOYAL V. NORMAN 
Director of Elementary Education 
Big Spring, Texas 


Once upon a time the Bellwethers in the land of pure delight brought 
a Lion to town to head their school program. Much to their dismay it 
was very soon discovered that this new Lion could neither sing nor 
dance. Although at first appearance he was noble and did seem to 
have the form and figure of a true Lion, closer acquaintance revealed 
his mouse faced countenance. 

The Lion proceeded, with the audacity of a mule, to build himself a 
comfortable lair in the tall grass near the peaceful waters of a beautiful 
river. There, he called signals to other animals with the cunning of a 
Red Fox while himself enjoying the best the land afforded. Lesser 
favored animals were amazed and disappointed to see their new leader 
claim, with the obstinacy of a donkey, such pre-eminence. As King of 
Beasts, he not only dominated all he surveyed, but he also took the 
full Lion’s share. 

Early in his regime, the Lion drove off five of the old faithful 
workers, He said they had become clumsy and had dim eyes and stubby 
teeth. But, he overlooked the fact that the older workers knew where 
the cane breaks, the foot logs, and the hollow trees were. 

Whereupon other workers, most of whom were females, became dis- 
trustful of the Lion. Many of them were beginning to understand the 
meaning of Shakespeare’s statement that a Lion among ladies is a 
most dreadful thing. They had heard his fierce growl, in his Jackal- 
like voice, and the refrain of his belligerent roar reverberate from his 
lair in the tall grass. They knew he was as suspicious as a Racoon. He 
had been seen to bristle his tawny maine as he went to and fro in the 
land and to twitch his tufted tail while making a surveillance from a 
high ledge. His countenance gave forth a vindicative air as he cast 
revengeful glances with his flashing round eyes and showed his side 
teeth like an angry alligator. , 

Natives in the land of pure delight discovered that the new Lion 
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whom the Bellwethers had brought to town had not the heart of a true 
Lion, save for fleeting moments. 


In the immediate presence of the city fathers, the Lion would purr 
like a pussy cat. He was so humble that he would even crawl under 
the table at the slightest suggestion from one of them. But when the 
atmosphere changed, he would come out from under the table, walk 
about on his hind legs, and bellow like a bull Moose before the workers. 

By this time everybody knew that the head of the school was not a 
true Lion, but nobody had volunteered to beard him in his den. 
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Dynamics of Help in 
Teaching and Counseling 


ARTHUR LERNER 


Vice President of Group Therapy Association 
Of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


This paper is written by a teacher and a psychologist. The interest 
here is to present some of the dynamics of help as experienced in the 
areas of teaching and psychological counseling. 

It appears that in addition to the acquisition of knowledge a good 
deal of the professional requirements demanded in the field of teach- 
ing and counseling probably had their origin in what is known as the 
helping situation. Among other things, this phenomena has included 
such concepts as self-help, self-direction, the student’s and/or client’s 
use of capacities, participation in the learning and helping experience, 
and the gaining of understanding and insight. Thus, the very nature 
of teaching and counseling calls for a high degree of professional 
training and discipline. 


The Art of Listening 


From the outset, it can be indicated that whether it be teaching or 
counseling an important requirement of each is to develop the art of 
listening on a mature level. -It must be admitted, for reasons too 
numerous and comprehensive to discuss here, that the teaching pro- 
fession has at times been somewhat deficient in emphasizing the 
listening aspect of the teacher-learner relationship. Nevertheless, this 
phenomena is definitely a requirement for wholesome teaching experi- 
ences, and it is hoped that research and critical discussion will con- 
tinue to refine the listening problem. 

Although there may be variations of listening required in each 
professional situation, the implication is that the teacher and counselor 
should have sufficient psychological independence not to allow persone 
ality needs to interfere with the student’s or client’s progress. In this 
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respect, psycho-analysis and psychiatry have probably gone the farth- 
est along with social work and dynamic psychology, in laying emphasis 
upon a recognition that a professional worker’s unresolved conflicts, 
anxieties and prejudices may act as deterrents in the helping process. 


The Newness of Each Situation 

There appear to be no ready-made answers to the solving of problems. 
There appear to be no ready-made answers in meeting a class or counsel- 
ing with students. Each experience, although part of a larger frame- 
work, is still specific within itself and contains old and new elements. 
It is primarily for this reason that counselor-trainee and practice- 
teacher require constructive supervision in order to attain a relatively 
adequate degree of self-confidence and understanding through the 
conscious use of knowledge and skills. 

In the final analysis, the teacher and the counselor soon learn that 
seeking information and help are not complete expressions of growth. 
For in addition to the gathering of information and the attainment of 
knowledge, there is the problem of the use one makes of such experi- 
ences. Many there are who see relationships, cause and effect in their 
own lives, but do little to improve themselves intellectually, socially, 
economically, phychologically, and spiritually. 


Awareness of Resistance and Omnipotence 

Generally speaking, the history of mankind has been marked to a 
large extent by resistance to new ideas and innovations. Actually, the 
history of civilization has been a struggle to accept the new and in- 
corporate or resolve the old into the new. Nevertheless, whatever in- 
terpretation may be offered for resistance to new ideas and innovations, 
the fact remains that such a phenomenon still exists and in all prob- 
ability will continue to characterize man’s progress. 

It is the opinion of the author that one of the valid explanations of 
resistance is the following, which is evidently an opinion held by many 
psychoanalysts. Resistance against new ideas are not always against 
the ideas themselves; often, resistance seems to come about more as a 
rebellion against putting forth the energy and effort required to ques- 
tion or embarrass the new idea itself. This feeling of resistance ap- 
pears to be inextricably woven into the fabric of omnipotence—the 
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belief that man’s thoughts, feelings and wishes—good and bad—are 
all powerful. Naturally, it does not take much explanation to indicate 
the fallacies and dangers involved in the practice of such belief. 

The student tackling new assignments, the teacher endeavoring to 
impart valid information, and the counselor-counselee relationship all 
contain ingredients of omnipotent feelings on the part of the individuals 
concerned. While in general a student may be motivated to learn, a 
teacher may be desirous of teaching, a counselor may be capable and 
mature enough to work with counselees, “a little knowledge may still be 
a dangerous thing.” For, compared to the vast unknown, yet to be 
learned about human beings and knowledge in general, we really know 
little. Therefore, teaching and counseling imply a quality of mature hu- 
mility on the part of its professionals. Thus, in addition to patience, 
another honest approach to resistance in the learning and counseling 
experience is a constant defining and refining of skills and knowledge— 
both in theory and practice. This is probably the greatest antidote 
against the danger of the teacher and counselor losing proper per- 
spective. 


Helping and Learning 

It is true that a classroom situation, and perhaps to a lesser degree 
the counseling experience, involve some measure of obvious authority. 
However, this fact remains—be it teaching or counseling—people will 
only learn what they desire to learn. Indeed, the secret weapon of the 
teacher and counselor is their ability to accept and to like the student 
or client without necessarily approving all of the former’s or latter’s 
actions. For the strength in the helping experiences seems to rest in the 
capacity of the individual to relate to someone who can help or who is 
interested in helping. 

Help may be in the form of gaining additional information about 
the subject under consideration. Help may also mean that the student 
has been encouraged to participate in class discussion. Even in recent 
years when some colleges were forced to have lecture audiences of 
several hundred or more, it has been observed that the skill of the in- 
structor in imparting, explaining, and interpreting has made itself 
wholesomely felt amongst the vast majority of the students. 

But it is suggested at this time—that counseling and teaching—both 
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contain an element of what is often referred to as meaningful. Only 
that part of the “helping situation” seems to be meaningful for the 
student or client as it appears to be meaningful for each. The individual 
generally feels whether or not he is being helped or frustrated. And that 
sensing of help comes from within. /t is one of feeling that one is 
being helped. 

Without minimizing the intellectual factors on the part of any person, 
the teacher and the counselor soon learn that it is the emotional com- 
ponent, which to a large extent, determine a person’s behavior and/or 
learning experiences. Thus, in doing or learning there is always some 


kind of feeling. 


The Initial Adventure 

Very early in the career of the teacher or counselor an important 
concept makes itself felt. No matter how many things we would like 
to know about a person, no matter how much information the teacher 
believes the student can absorb, the fact still remains that one is con- 
fronted with meeting the person at the point he is “psychically operat- 
ing.” For the teacher, among other things, this means a knowledge of 
the intellectual quality, scholastic achievement, and an understanding 
of the psycho-social backgrounds of the pupils. For the counselor, in 
addition to knowledge, skills and techniques in counseling, it has also 
implied an understanding of whether or not the client’s needs are within 
the bounds of his training; also, whether or not the client’s problems 
come within the range of service of the institution or agency repre- 
sented. Beginning at the point where the individual is “‘psychically 
operating” is a two-way street. It imposes realistic professional chal- 
lenges and limitations upon the teacher or counselor. 


Summary 
This paper has attempted to present some observations on the dynam- 
ics of help as applied to teaching and psychological counseling. These 
dynamics cannot be discussed completely in one paper, one hour, one 
day, one year or during the course of a lifetime. Furthermore, they 
are ever evolving and growing into finer points as we learn about what 
makes human beings behave. Some of these points are: 


1. Self-help, self-direction, the client’s use of his capacities, the 
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client’s participation in the helping situation and the client’s gaining of 
insight are all dynamic components of the principle of help. 


2. The skilled counselor and teacher constantly develop the art of 
listening as a vital part of the helping situation. This implies not only 
listening to what is being said, but also to the hidden subtleties and 
meanings implied. 


3. Clinical experience for the counselor and student teaching require 
constructive supervision in order to attain a relatively adequate degree 
of self-confidence through understanding and a conscious use of knowl- 
edge and skills. Such supervision is needed in order to prepare for 
the meeting of the newness of each situation. 


4. The teacher and the counselor are both faced with the phenomena 
of resistance and omnipotence in their professional responsibilities. The 
author believes that one of the valid explanations of resistance against 
ideas is that they are many times not necessarily directed against the 
ideas per se. Rather, they are more often indications of resistance to put 
forth effort either to change or to question new ideas. 


5. One of the strengths in the helping situation resides in the capacity 
of the person to relate to someone who can help or who is interested in 
helping, and who can also accept the individual per se. 


6. Beginning at the point where the student or client is “psychically 
operating” is a vital dynamic in the teaching and counseling situation. 


Finally, it should be emphasized that the teacher and the counselor 
are both constantly confronted with the challenge of facing one’s limi- 
tations realistically. This does not mean underestimating or over- 
estimating. It simply means that as the professional worker proceeds 
in the helping situation he moves on the basis of internal strength, knowl- 
edge, and an honest desire to do the best he can—in this—the world in 
which we live. 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


NOVEMBER, 1955 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Dolores Lane. 














Arts 


Fraser, ROLAND AND BEDELL, EARL 
L. General Metal. Prentice-Hall, 1955. 
244p. $3.50. 

Thirteen practical chapters on making 
things from some ten metals, either using 
hand or power tools. Many suggestions as 
to artistic and useful projects. A useful 
guide for school or home craftsmen. 


FREEMAN, MAE AND FREEMAN, IRA 
M. Fun with your camera. Random 
House, 1955. 55p. $1.50. 

A simple and attractive book for instruc- 
tion in elementary photography. Excellent 
self-instruction. 


Lewis; Dora S. AND OTHERS. Cloth- 
ing Construction and Wardrobe plan- 
ning. Macmillan, 1955. 534p. $4.00. 


A new high school textbook on good 
grooming, how to choose the right clothes, 
where to shop, sizes to buy, and alteration, 
mending, and care of clothes. A large part 
of the book is devoted to techniques and 
shortcuts that will make sewing easy for the 
teenage girl. 


ScHULER, ELIZABETH. German 
Cookery. Crown, 1955. 214p. $3.00. 

Recipes for cooking most kinds of food. 
Many are distinctively German. 
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Children’s Literature 


ANDERSON, BerTHA C. Eric Duffy, 
American. Little, 1955. 177p. $2.75. 


An Irish lad sails to the American Col- 
onies as a redemptioner. This is his story. 
Good reading for the middle grades. 


AnprRews, Mary Evans. Lanterns 
Aloft. Longmans, 1955. 212p. $2.75. 


An adventure story of the War of 1812 
laid on the Eastern shore of Maryland. De- 
signed for young readers. 


Benn, Harry. The House Beyond 
the Meadow. Pantheon, 1955. 46p. 
$2.50. 


A truly fairy enchantment seems to hold 
the reader of this poetry in its spell as it 
did the teller of the tale who spent one 
morning—ages of it—in Fairyland, and 
found it wasn’t all rainbows and crocks of 
gold. Not for the literal-minded. 


BiaALK, Etisa. Tizz. Children’s 


Press, 1955. 95p. $2.50. 


Tizz was a pony who brought trouble and 
joy to the Hill family in their new neighbor- 
hood. She brought happiness and love te 
shy little Tracy and helped her to get ac- 
quainted. A story full of charm and warmth 
for the seven-to-ten-year-old girl, especially 
the one who has trouble adjusting. 
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Brappury, Ray. Switch on the 
Night. Pantheon, 1955. unp. $2.50. 


Madeline Gekiere’s unusual and modern- 
istic drawings, her dramatic use of colors, 
make this an outstanding book pointing up 
Ray Bradbury’s lines, which tell how one 
little boy’s fear of the dark was changed to 
joy in the night. 


Bricut, Ropert. J! Like Red. 
Doubleday, 1955. unp. $1.50. 


A new little story for the picture-book age 
by a now well-known author-illustrator. The 
text, the pictures, and particularly the red 
will appeal to the very young looker and 
listener. 


Browin, Frances WituiaMs. The 
Whozits. Abelard-Schuman, 1955. 
18lp. $2.50. 


Whozits was the name that Doris and her 
mother gave the D. P. family whom they 
sponsored before they knew their real name 
Doris’s disappointment in Krysia, the girl 
her own age, the various adjustments which 
had to be made on both sides, and the 
growth in character and personality develop- 
ment of both girls make this timely theme 
interesting and worth-while reading. 


CHESHIRE, GiFForD P. River of 
Gold. Aladdin, 1955. 192p. $1.75. 


A story of early settlers in the Villamette 
Valley. Young readers will enjoy this vol- 
ume from the “American Heritage” series. 


Davis, Lavinta R. Donkey Detec- 
tives. Doubleday, 1955.. 220p. $2.75. 


A delightful story of a boy, Duff, and his 
donkey, Honey Ruffle. For children ages 
9-12. Mysteries solved by none other than 
Honey Ruffle add to the fun and excitment 
of this story. 


Hoener, Nits. Jean’s Whale. Abe- 
lard-Schuman, 1955. unp. $2.50. 

Nils Hogner’s unusual drawings and 
simple prose will delight the young reader 
in this account of two French Canadian 
fishermen and the time they caught a 
whale. 


Gipson, FRED BENJAMIN. The Trail- 
Driving Rooster. Harper, 1955. 79p. 
$2.25. 

The events of a thousand mile treck, driv- 
ing Texas steers to market, make the back- 
ground for the amusing experiences of a 
rooster that had unusual courage. 

A tall tale with the cowboy point of view. 


Grant, Bruce. Six Gun. World, 
1955. 223p. $2.75. 


A thrilling story of the Texas Rangers’ life 
and the six gun, which was the symbol of 
freedom. Throughout, there are many 
heroic exploits colorfully created by the 
author, who rightfully knows Texas history. 
Junior high school students of different read- 
ing levels will enjoy reading about the cap- 
ture of Sam Bass, the leader of a band of 
desperadoes. 


Ho.uanp, Janice. Pirates, Planters 
and Patriots. Scribners, 1955. 46p. 
$2.50. 


Writing simply for the 8-12 year old, 
Janice Holland recounts the history and life 
of old Charleston from colonial times to the 
present. Her unusual and peculiarly ap- 
propriate drawings bring alive this charm- 
ng, and unique city, which she knows so 
well. 


Ipcak Dautov. World Full of 
Horses. Doubleday, 1955. unp. $2.50. 


That horses are Dahlov Ipcar’s first love is 
plain from the first page to the last of this 
colorful and intriguing book of horse pic- 
tures, accompanied by the briefest of texts; 
the only regretful reference to trucks, 
trains and the like has small drawings of 
these travesties of the horse age, in perfect 
keeping with the author-artist’s sentiments. 


Kay, HELEN. One Mitten Lewis. 
Lothrop, 1955. unp. $2.00. 


Lewis was always losing just one mitten. 
How his despairing mother finally solved 
the problem makes an entertaining little 
story for the 4-8 year-old. Kurt Werth’s 
illustrations are, as always, a compelling 
feature. 


KETTLEKAMP, LARRY. Spooky 
Magic. Morrow, 1955. 64p. $2.00. 


This book tells how to do various magic 
tricks which any child would enjoy trying. 
They are very simply explained and illus- 
trations are good. I think boys especially 
would have a very good time with this book. 


Kocu, Dorotuy. I Play at the 
Beach. Holiday, 1955. unp. $2.50. 


Feddor Riajanowsky’s colorful and de- 
tailed illustrations are the main attraction 
of this little book, but the simple little 
“soliloquies” of Dorothy Kock reveal her 
understanding of the young child’s mind. 
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Lancpon-Davies, JoHn. Seeds of 
Life. Devin-Adair, 1955. 172p. $3.00. 


A readable, factual, dignified story of 
reproduction from fission in  one-celled 
organisms to sexyal reproduction in man. 
A splendid account of the facts of life for 
teenagers. 


Lippincott, JosEPH WHARTON. 
Persimmon Jim, the Possum. Lippin- 
cott, 1955. 123p. $2.00. 


An accurate picture of this unique wild 
creature, told as a dramatic story of fights, 
capture, and escape. 


LLEWELLYN, LLoyp. The Flame of 
Hercules. Doubleday, 1955. 254p. 
$2.50. 

A sensational story of the Roman town, 
Herculaneum, in the year 79 A.D. The 
hero, Garvan, a Gaul, escapes from the 
galley where he has been chained and builds 
a new life filled with action. Climax occurs 
with the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius. 


Mace, KATHERINE. Let's Dance a 
Story. Abelard-Schuman, 1955. unp. 
$2.50. 

An unusual story which children will love, 
of a children’s dance class dancing a story, 
told by one who is a natural story-teller and 
has a mother’s understanding of this age. 
William Hayes’s graphic illustrations in 
black and green and white are an excellent 
accompaniment for this text. 


MARSHALL, CATHERINE. The Un- 
willing Heart. Longmans, 1955. 246p. 
$3.00. 

A story about a girl who retrieves her life 
from what she thought was ruin. Though 
a little melodramatic and a little hackneyed 
in theme, its intent is good. It makes 
few demands on the reader, and for that 
reason will appeal to many young people. 


Martini, Terr. The True Book of 
Cowboys. Children’s Press, 1955. 42p. 
$2.00. 

This “true book” is guaranteed to be the 
most popular of the series among the many 
young cowboy fans, and will serve as an 
answer book to their many questions. 


Mason, MiriaM E. Miss Posy Long- 
legs. Macmillan, 1955. 54p. $2.00. 


A clever little story about a jumping calf 
that almost took the moon in its stride—and 
the cat and the fiddle are there, too. Maud 
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and Miska Petersham’s illustrations are, as 
always, superlative. 


MeEMLING, Cart. We Went to the 
Doctor. Abelard-Schuman, 1955. unp. 
$2.50. 

A well-known and understanding author 
and father of two children, Mr. Memling de- 
scribes a visit to the doctor in such a way 
that the child who has had such an experi- 
ence will enjoy the familiar element, and the 
one who does not remember such a call will 
be prepared to enjoy it without apprehen- 
sions. Virginia Carten’s attractive illustra- 
tions, in gray, yellow and black do much to 
clarify such impressions. 


MiTcHELL, Faye L. Pitch in His 
Hair. Doubleday, 1954. 224p. $2.75. 


Family life in the pioneer setting of Wash- 


ington territory. Excellent historic and 
geographic background for high school 
readers. 


Moncure, JANE BELK. Pinny’s Day 
at Play School. Lothrop, 1955. unp. 
$1.50. 


Attractive unposed photographs with a 
minimum of text describes Pinny’s activi- 
ties during one day at preschool. The very 
young will enjoy and will probably demand 
play schools for themselves. 


NATHAN, ADELE GuTMAN. When 
Lincoln Went to Gettysburg. Aladdin, 
1955. 221p. $2.75. 

A rather long-drawn-out account of the 
events leading up and attending the Gettys- 
burg address told largely from the point of 
view of a conductor on the branch railroad, 
with much local color and description. Will 
interest chiefly young Lincoln fans. 


NIGHBERT, EstHER. The True Book 
of Cloth. Children’s Press, 1955. 44p. 
$2.00. 


Graphic descriptions in simple language, 
with the many illustrations and large print 
which characterize this series, make this a 
desirable addition to books for the young 
reader, who is interested in knowing how 
things are made, and where they come from. 


PETERSHAM, MAUD AND PETERSHAM, 
Miska. The Boy Who Had No Heart. 
Macmillan, 1955. unp. $2.00. 


A sweet little story with a lesson tucked 
inside of how Johnny found a heart for 
himself is the subject of this beautiful new ~ 
picture-storybook by a famous and well- 
loved team. 
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PopenporF, ILLta. The True Book 
of Seasons. Children’s Press, 1955. 
47p. $2.00. 

Another interesting addition to a series 
which is filling a long-felt need in the chil- 
dren’s reading world. The pictures are most 
attractive and colorful. 


PopenporF, ILta. The True Book 
of Sounds We Hear. Children’s Press, 
1955. 47p. $2.00. 


Another attractive book in a growing 
series for the primary reader. It will be 
welcomed by the primary reader since it 
deals with the familiar, while giving in- 
formation that is frequently not available to 
answer his questions. 


PROTHEROE, RuTH HEpBurRN. Little 
Chief of the Gaspe. Abelard-Schuman, 
1955. 115p. $2.50. 


How eleven-year-old Jacques truly proved 
himself the man of the house, worthy of his 
distinguished name, Jacques Cartier Le 
Grand, makes an exciting adventure story 
of an unusual kind, and one which will have 
a strong appeal for young boys. 


PurceLt, JoHN WALLACE. The 
True Book of Holidays and Special 
Days. Children’s Press, 1955. 48p. 
$2.00. 


The large print, many colorful illustra- 
tions, and simple style of the stories of our 
best-known holidays make this a book which 
the young children enjoy, and for the most 
part, read for himself. 


Renpina, Laura Cooper. My Love 
for One. Little, 1955. 244p. $2.75. 


This novel about the coming of age of 
Debbie Jones is a wholesome book for late 
adolescents who must find, as Debbie does, 
that “there are different kinds of love.” The 
narrative is expertly tailored for a particular 
audience. 


ScHLEIN, Miriam. City Boy Coun- 
try Boy. Children’s Press, 1955. unp. 
$2.00. 


One of the significant features of Miriam 
Schlein’s books is that they are all different, 
except in their revealing of her love and 
understanding of children. Here a coun- 
try boy and a city boy tell what they like 
about their respective environments—and 
find they like each others, too. 


ScHLEIN, Miriam. Little Red Nose. 
Abelard-Schuman, 1955 unp. $2.50. 





An author who is becoming famous for 
her children’s stories and a well-known and 
loved illustrator of children’s books com- 
bine their talents to bring out a picture 
book which is a must for pre-school and 
primary set. Must be seen and read to be 
fully appreciated. 


ScHoiz, Jackson. Base Burglar. 
Morrow, 1955. 221p. $2.75. 


The plot is centered around Cliff Connor 
and his determination to become a success- 
ful baseball player. The story of how he 
conquered his weaknesses and won the title 
of Base Burglar is written in several sus- 
pense filled chapters. 


SmiTH, WILLIAM Jay. Laughing 
Time. Little, 1955. 54p. $2.50. 


Highly imaginative, often nonsensical, 
rhymes, aptly illustrated by Juliet Kepes in 
black, gray and yellow will provide a differ- 
ent variety of entertainment for the quite 
young reader. 


SNEDEKER, CAROLINE DALE. A Tri- 
umph for Flavius. Lothrop, 1955. 87p. 
$3.00. 


An excellent picture, graphically painted, 
of Roman times for the young reader by 
one who knows her material well. 


Tunis, Eowin. Wheels. World, 1955. 
96p. $3.95. 


This is the history of man’s “greatest in- 
vention,” the wheel. Illustrations of wheels 
and the vehicles which they have made 
possible from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent, all over the world, make interesting 
borders for the text and are also the work 
of the author. 


VERRAL, CHARLES Spain. Mighty 
Men of Baseball. Aladdin, 1955. 140p. 
$2.50. 


A book that presents some of the former 
baseball greats and some hitherto unrevealed 
sidelights of their lives. It should appeal 
to the large number of baseball fans—both 
young and old. 


ZIEGLER, Exsie Retr. The Bowling 
Wand. Winston, 1955. 212p. $2.75. 
A story of Bohemian glassmaking in 


Ohio. One of the “Land of the Free” series. 
Good reading for school libraries. 
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Education and Psychology 
CORRECTION 


This column carried, in the May issue, 
an annotation of The Doctrines of the Great 
Educators, St. Martin’s Press, 1954, 311p. 
$2.75. 

The author’s name was printed as Robert 
R. Rush. It should have been Robert R 
Rusk. 


Bauint, Auice. The Early Years of 
Life. Basic Books, Inc., 1954. 149p. 
$3.00. 


This book, written 25 years ago, gives an 
orthodox Frendian view of childhood prob- 
lems (Instinct, Oedips complex, etc.) and 
their implications for child rearing. In spite 
of Anna Freud’s introductory assurances of 
its timeliness, the book is dated. But it 
does reveal how much psychoanalytic theory 
has (1) influenced contemporary thought 
and (2) changed. 


Bicter, CLark QO. Country School- 
master. Dorrance, 1955. 137p. $2.50. 


Rather rambling reminiscence and philos- 
ophy of a man who taught many years, most 
of them in a wide variety of rural schools. 


CouLton, THomas Evans. A City 
College In Action. Harper, 1955. 233p. 
$3.50. 


A brief history of the development of the 
college that has today the largest liberal 
arts enrollment in the nation. The history 
covers the years 1930-1955. 


Cummins, WILLIAM KENNETH. This 
Is Educational Television. Communica- 
tions Service, 1954. 264p. $4.40. 

This is a volume packed with facts about 
the organization and production of educa- 
tional television programs. A basic book in 


the field of ETV. 


DeYonc, Curis A. Introduction To 
American Public Education, 3rd Ed. 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 604p. $5.50. 

A distinct contribution to professional 
literature by a well qualified author. The 
content and style of the book make it not 
only appropriate for use as an undergrad- 
uate text or source book, but a valuable 
reference in professional libraries of public 
schools as well. Particularly stimulating is 
the treatment of current trends and issues 
in American Education. 
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Fine, BENJAMIN. 1,000,000 Delin- 
quents. World, 1955. 377p. $4.00. 


This is a substantial but highly readable 
treatment of one of America’s most critical 
problems, juvenile delinquency, written after 
a year’s study by the education editor of the 
New York Times. Facts are convincingly 
presented, without sensationalism, and are 
followed by sensible recommendations, care- 
fully documented. Teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and parents should read this one. 


Ganss, Georce E. Saint Ignatius’ 
Idea of A Jesuit University. Marquette 
University Press, 1954. $5.50. 


A scholarly treatment of the educational 
work and institutions of the Jesuit order. 
The work is competently documented and 
includes the fourth part of the CONSTITU- 
TIONS of the Society of Jesus. 


Haas, KENNETH B. AND PACKER, 
Harry Q. Preparation and Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids. Prentice-Hall, 1955 
368p. $5.00. 


A practical “How to do it” book on all 
types of audio-visual aids. Contains excel- 
lent indexes of material and equipment 
sources. Also “Do’s” and “Don’ts” in the 
use of audio-visual materials. A very prac- 
tical guide for the classroom teacher. 


KANDEL, Isaac Leon. The New Ear 
In Education: A Comparative Study. 
Houghton, 1955. 388p. $4.00. 


No one is better fitted than Dr. Kandel to 
write this timely book on recent develop- 
ments in education in England, France, the 
U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. The author deals 
with educational theory, organization and 
administration, the education of the child, 
the education of the adolescent, and the 
preparation of teachers. This volume supple- 
ments Dr. Kandel’s earlier text on com- 
parative education. 


Koos, Leonarp V. Junior High 
School Trends. Harper, 1955. 171p. 
$2.50. 


This bird’s eye view of the junior high 
school movement (17lpp) is presented in a 
unique fashion to put the future in the 
broad perspective of the past and present. 
An excellently annotated bibliography pro- 
vides a valuable guide to further pertinent 
materials. 
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Miner, D. C., ed. A History of Co- 
lumbia College on Morningside. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955. 271p. 
$4.00. 


A collection of essays on different aspects 
of the work done at Columbia from the pens 
of such writers as Lionel Trilling, Justus 
Buchler, Charles W. Everett, etc. The pro- 
logue and epilogue are gracefully and attrac- 
tively written by the late Irwin Edman. 


SmiTH, CHARLES Royson. The Mind 
and the Universe. William Frederick 
Press, 1954. 173p. $3.50. 


The author is exercised about “the de- 
liberate use of intuition to discover some- 
thing unknown.” The case for intuition and 
extrasensory perception has been much 
better presented by others. The presenta- 
tion here is murky and pedantic—the work 
of a “true believer.” Things liven up a bit 
when the author describes his system for 
playing the horses. 


SmitH, Dora V. Communication, 
The Miracle of Shared Living. Mac- 
millan, 1955. 105p. $2.50. 


This lecture by a leader in the field of 
the teacher of English outlines a modern and 
sane program for teaching the art of com- 
munication in our schools. Many concrete 
illustrations serve to enforce the views pre- 
sented. 


SmitH, WiLtiaM A. Ancient Edu- 
cation. Philosophical Library, 1955. 
292p. $3.75. 


A brief account of education in ancient 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, ancient India, China, 
Greece, Rome, and Judea. The last chapter 
deals with primitive educational devices in 
non-literate societies. Each chapter con- 
cludes with a full bibliography. 


ANDERSON, Jackson M. Industrial 
Recreation: A Guide To Its Organiza- 
tion and Administration. McGraw-Hill, 
1955. 304p. $5.00. 

Industrial recreation is becoming more 
and more important. Here is a book, by one 
who knows the field, that should be helpful 
not only to the recreation worker, but to the 
management when considering such a pro- 

am. Included are such aspects as policies, 

nances, program, and leadership. 


Hopson, Howarp A. Scientific 
Basketball for Coaches, Players, offi- 
cials, Spectators and Sportswriters. 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. 267p. $4.95 


As the title indicates it is a scientific 
treatment of basketball. It covers not only 
the individual and the team but treats such 
things as scouting and how to use the re- 
ports. It is loaded with statistics the good 
coach wants at his fingertips. It is clearly 
and simply written and is a new refreshing 
treatment of the subject. 


Hunt, VALERIE V. Recreation for 
the Handicapped. Prentice-Hall, 1955. 
340p. $6.65. 


An excellent book of its kind. It is con- 
cerned first with philosophy of recreation, 
second, to major disabilities and third, to 
activities that may be enjoyed by individuals 
and groups. The material is related also to 
age groups and has profuse cross references. 


Literature 


ANDERSON, FLORENCE BENNETT. The 
Shadow of the Tower. Christopher, 
1955 498p. $4.50. 


A sizeable historical novel reflecting wide 
contact with proper sources and depicting 
the life and times of Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland. 


EpeL, Leon. The Psychological 
Novel, 1900-1950. Lippincott, 1955. 
221p. $3.00. 


An appraisal of a characteristic phrase 
of 20th century fiction—“It’s inward turn- 
ing to convey the flow of mental experience.” 
The analysis of the varied techniques of such 
novelists as Proust, Joyce, Virginia Woolf, 
Dorothy Richardson and Faulkner is com- 
petent and extremely helpful. It aids the 
reader in hearing the overtones and appre- 
ciating the symphonic qualities of “stream 
of consciousness fiction.” 


EpcELL, Davip PaLMer. William El- 
lery Channing; An Intellectual por- 
trait. Beacon, 1955. 264p. $4.00. 


This splendidly written biography at- 
tempts to recover for Americans an under- 
standing of a great but half-forgotten man. 
It elaborates the observation that the texture 
of Channing’s life was made of the inter- 
weaving of two threads: devotion to the 
life of reason and a transcendent sense of 
unity with God. We have here also an 
excellent exposition of a phase of American 
cultural history. 
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LIEBERMAN, Exvias To My Brothers 
Everywhere. Dutton, 1954. 96p. $2.75. 
TO MY BROTHERS EVERYWHERE is 


a stimulating collection of poems by one who 
is intolerant of old hatreds, and who looks 
forward to the liberating power of sym- 
pathetic understanding in a more livable 
tomorrow. 


MaucuHaM, WILLIAM Somerset. The 
Art of Fiction. Doubleday, 1955. 318p. 
$4.50. 

One of the noblest practitioners of the art 
of novel writing glances penetratingly at his 
colleagues. 


Simon, Boris. Abbe Pierre and the 
Ragpickers of Emmaus. Kenedy, 1955. 
250p. $3.75. Translated by Lucie Noel 


This is the story of a dedicated man and 
his associates who have roused the con- 
science of France to relieve its homeless and 
distressed. Abbe Pierre, himself, spoke of 
their work as an “insurrection of kindness.” 
A heartening account of practical philan- 
thropy and religious zeal. 


The 
1955. 


Vininc, ELizABETH Gray. 
Virginia Exiles. Lippincott, 
317p. $3.95. 

A romantic story of the difficulties and 


misunderstandings of Quakers during the 
Revolution. 


WituiaMs, Jay. The Siege. Little, 
1955. 294p. $3.75. 

A competent, enjoyable novel about 
French chivalry in the 13th century. The 
world of troubadors and knights is not a 
more romantic piece of imagination. It is 
well realized, with physical and historical 
detail. High school students should appre- 
ciate this story. 


Music 


Hatter, Cart. The Practice of 
Sacred Music. Concordia, 1955. 96p. 
$2.50. 

A discussion of the history of vocal and 
instrumental music in the worship service 
and its present function. For the most part, 
a state of the obvious; contains helpful in- 
formation for the organist in registration and 
modulation. Of greatest value to the Luth- 
eran choir director, reflecting the author's 
background and interest. 


Sacus, Curt. Our Musical Heritage 
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(2nd edition) Prentice-Hall, 1955. 


35 1p. $6.65 


Still the best general history of music text 
on the market! This 1955 edition, with 
deletion of certain marginal materials con- 
tained in the 1948 edition, retains, in the 
presence of recent events (Where supple- 
mental and period histories abound), a per- 
spective possible only at the hand of a 
master historian. 

If the Anthologie Sonore (recorded ma- 
terials designed to illustrate in sound the 
historical pathways through which this 
book is to lead us) were to add its visual 
counterpart, the musical scores, we would 
have a most comprehensive and authentic 
guide to Our Musical Heritage. 


Philosophy and Religion 


E_wes, R. H. M., Translator. The 
Chief Works of Benedict De Spinoza. 
Dover 1955, 2 volumes. 

A well-made and reasonably priced re- 
print of the writings of a major figure in 
philosophy. These two volumes will be a 
valuable addition to the growing library 
of a student of philosophy. 


Garr, JosepH. Adventures of Rama. 
Little, 1954. 210p. $3.00. 

The story of THE RAMAYANA told by 
the one who knows how to make ancient 
religions and their principles understandable 
and vital. 


HALDANE, E. S. anp Ross, G. R. T., 
translators. Philosophical Works of 
Descartes, 2 volumes. 


New reprints of a standard work. The 
printing is clear and readable and the price 
is attractive. Well-suited for the frugal 
budget of a student of philosophy. 


Kinney, CHARLES B., Jr. Church & 
State; the struggle for separation in 
New Hampshire, 1630-1900. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 198p. 
$4.00. 


A brief study of the struggle to rid the 
schools of New Hampshire of church domi- 
nation. This work is well-documented and 
contains abundant footnotes. It is a distinct 
addition to the growing list of studies in the 
history of education in the United States. 
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MELDEN, ABRAHAM IrvinG. Ethical 
Theories: A Book of Readings. 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. 496p. $5.25. 


The editor of this book has chosen as 
representative of various types of ethical 
theory selections from Plato, Aristotle, 
Epicurus, Epictetus, Augustine, Hobbes, 
Butler, Hume, Kant, Bentham, Mill, Brad- 
ley, Sidgwick, Moore, and Prichard. 


RosenBerc, Max. Introduction To 
Philosophy. Philosophical Library, 
1955. 502p. $6.00. 


This volume represents the result of an 
attempt to write about philosophy simply 
and in a way to interest the general public. 
The author is not out to sell any particular 
system, but he realizes that philosophies 
differ and that the student should endeavor 
to see all sides in any philosophic dispute. 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE E. Scepticism 
and Animal Faith. Dover, 1955. 309p. 
$1.50. 


An excellent low-priced reprint of a book 
that introduces the reader agreeably to the 
philosophy of its author. The printing is 
large and clear, and Santayana is here at 
his most delightful. A book like this one 
should help to dispel the idea that philoso- 
phy is necessarily dull or difficult. 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE. The Sense of 
Beauty. Dover, 1955. 207p. $1.25. 


An excellent brief introduction to the 
study of aesthetic theory. This book first 
appeared in 1896, but it is doubtful if a 
better treatment of the subject has since 
been published. 


Science and Math 


CHEESMAN, EvELYN. Charles Darwin 
and His Problems. Abelard-Schuman, 
1955. 192p. $2.50. 


The background of his  theories—his 
prodigious collection of specimens during a 
five-year voyage around the world—and his 
ideal home life. For readers aged 12 and up. 


HoLpen, RayMonp. Famous Scien- 
tific Expeditions. Random House, 
1955. 144p. $2.75. 


Five of them: Beebe’s deepest dive; 
Studk’s conquest of Mount McKinley; Car- 
ter finding King Tut in Egypt; Burden’s 
hunt for the Komodo dragon, descendent of 
the dinosaurs; Stefansson’s survey of the 
Artic shores. Each a dramatic story. 





Lane, DanieL. The Man In the 
Thick Lead Suit. Oxford, 1954 207p. 
$3.50. 


A skilled reporter selects the most signifi- 
cant and dramatic stories of the ever-bigger 
atom bombs. He has seen the recent tests, 
and interviewed most of the experts. 


PoLLack, Puitip. Your Career In 
Physics. Dutton, 1955. 127p. $2.75. 


Guiding the alert high school student— 
young man or woman—toward a career that 
today has highest opportunities for high pay 
and higher satisfaction. 


Ross, FRANK, Jr. Radar and Other 
Electronic Inventions. Lothrop, 1954. 
244p. $3.00. 


Excellent diagrams and clear photos ex- 
plain—to any earnest student—the workings 
and services of these modern marvels. No 
mathematics. 


Social Science 


Bemis, SAMUEL F acc. The United 
States As A World Power. Holt, 1955. 
516p. $6.95. 


A revised edition of a well-known ac- 
count of Twentieth-century American di- 
plomacy. A useful reference and text. 


Bury, J. B. The Idea of Progress. 
Dover, 1955. 349p. $1.85. 


A well-made and reasonable priced re- 
print of a modern classic. This edition of 
the work contains the brilliant forty-page 
introduction by the late Charles A. Beard. 
The book should be familiar to all students 
of modern history. 


CouEN, ALBERT K. Delinquent Boys, 
The Culture of the Gang. Free Press, 
1955. 202p. $3.50. 


This book approaches the problem of 
delinquency with two emphases: first, it 
considers delinquency from the perspective 
of subcultural phenomena; second, it at- 
tempts to develop a theory of delinquency. 
The book succeeds on both counts, and 
constitutes a challenging work. 
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HorsinpeE, Rosert. The Indian’s 
Secret World. Morrow, 1955. 96p. 
$3.95. 


A well-written book about the American 
Indians, written from the Indian’s viewpoint. 
This beautifully illustrated book explains 
some of the customs of various tribes. It is 
very good for upper grades and high school 
students interested in learning more about 
the Indian’s way of life. 


Text 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Physical Education -for High School 
Students. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1955. 404p. $3.00. 

An excellent high school text in answer 
to a long felt need. It Covers a variety of 
activities appropriate at the high school level 
as well as giving much ojher additional in- 
formation. It is simply but clearly written 
and illustrated with live dtawings. 


BLACKWoop, OswaAL? AND KELLY, 
Wituiam. General Physics. Wiley, 
1955. 704p. $6.75. 


An extensive college text in second 
edition, with mathematics as: “an aid rather 
than an encumbrance.” Liberal in clear 
diagrams, and rich in practical problems. 
The first edition had nine prittings. 


’ 
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Biopcett, Ratpu H. Our Expand- 
ing Economy. Rinehart, 1955. 973p. 
$6.00. 


A new general textbook for college 
economics. Its seven parts and forty-eight 
chapters represent a broad approach to the 
subject. 


Bocarpus, Emory S. The Develop- 
ment of Social Thought. Longmans, 
1955. 660p. $5.00. 


The third edition of a fine social theory 
text. The leaders who have shaped group 
thinking through the ages—from Plato to 
Pareto—are brought to life. 


Jarre, Bernarp. New World of 
Chemistry. Silver Burdett, 1955. 678p. 
$4.16. 


A drastic revision of a very popular high 
school textbook makes this newest edition 
even more tachable. It is up to the minute in 
most respects. 


Lee, Rose Hum. The City: Urban- 
ism and Urbanization in Major World 
Regions. Lippincott, 1955. 568p. $5.50. 


This textbook points out how western and 
non-western cities differ in their physical 
layout, population composition, social and 
occupational structure, and state of industrial 
development. It offers a much broader 
approach than found in most texts. 
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MODERN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 
A Handbook for Teachers 


By Paut R. Mort and WiLu1aM S. Vincent, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education, 437 pages, $5.25 
Contains a selected sampling of actual practices used by teachers to accomplish the many 
different objectives of education—teaching three R’s, the fields of knowledge, citizenship, 
character, health, and so on. The examples of practice are classified according to 21 types of 
teaching procedure: laboratory method, productive experience, individual diagnosis, pupil 
participation, creative expression, remedial and refresher teaching, enriched teaching, etc. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Paut R. Mort and Wi.iaM S. VINCENT, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education, 436 pages, $4.75 
Here is a fresh, elementary philosophical approach to the field, presented in simple and 
forthright terms. It gives a concise and complete picture of the purposes, processes, and 
basic features of American education. Material not found in other texts includes: power and 
goals of education; recent trends of administration for discerning basic principles; the best 
schools and school systems in existence and why; and a short review of the scientific and 
psychological principles of education. 


PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
A Synthesis of Basic Concepts 


By Pau R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education, 388 pages, $5.50 
A comprehensive treatment of the underlying principles of school administration. These 
principles are derived from the objectives of education and from the common sense of culture, 
which includes humanitarian, prudential and tempo principles. The questions and exercises 
have been carefully selected to provide a laboratory development which will give the student 
a growing understanding of the synthesis of principles. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE 

Its Background, Structure, and Operation 

By Pau R. Mort, and Water C. Reusser, University of Wyoming. 632 

pages, $6.50, Second Edition, McGraw-Hill Series in Education 
Here is an unusually comprehensive treatment of the principles of structure and operation 
of public school finance, emphasizing financial management from the point of view of the 
local administrative unit, the state, and the nation. Three sections include: 1) The De- 
velopment of American Educational Finance and its Guiding Principles, 2) Operational 
Finance, and 3) Trends and Needs in State and Federal Participation in School Support. 
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AMEREX-~ new metal-and-plastic top on 


American Seating Unit Tables 
adds years of “‘Wear-Life”’ 


Full line of functional tables with finest use features 


New AMEREX metal-and- 
plastic tops on Unit Tables 
No. 528 and 524 arestronger, 
yet lighter in weight than 
ordinary plastic tops. 

A die-formed steel frame 
supports the plastic work- 
surface panel, which is 5 
times more resistant to wear 
than wood desk-top finishes. 
A continuous metal band 
fully protects all edges. 

Sturdy twin oval stand- 
ards assure stability, and 
conserve floor space by 
allowing closer spacing of 
units. Table has a strong, 
sanitary, one-piece steel 
book-box wat h pencil tray. No. 528. Has the famous, 

Companion Envoy Chair : , exclusive 3-position, ““Ten- 
No. 368, is designed for good Twenty” top; 10°-20° slopes 
posture sitting, has  hard- beet for reading, writing: ar 
ened-steel, rubber-cushioned manipulative tasks. 
glides that protect floors. 

““Knee-action” keeps them 

flat on floor when chairs are , iil 

tilted. Send for folder on  — < 

American Unit Tables. : 





qNo. 524 


One-piece top with level surface 
permits placing units together 
for group work. Top lifts for 
access to book-box, has no-slam 
device, stays in raised position 
without support. 


No. 329> 


Open-front economy table with ~ 
flat top. Available with top of 
either Amerex hard-core plastic, 

or all birch plywood 





noweres Semin American Sealing Company 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate * 
in comfort, beauty, durability, WORLD'S LEADER IN Pustic SEATING ; se, 
acoustical benefit. With or Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
without folding tablet-arm. Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, FOLDING CHAIRS. 

















